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MOURNING AND FUNERAL USAGES. 


OTHING in our country is more undecided in thepublic mind 
than the etiquette of mourning. It has not yet-received that 
hereditary and positive character which makes the slightest de- 
parture from received custom so reprehensible in England. We 
have not the mutes, or the nodding feathers of the hearse, that still 
form part of the English funeral equipage ; nor is the rank of the 
poor clay which travels to its last home illustrated by the pomp 
and ceremony of its departure. Still, in answer to some per- 
tinent questions, we will of- 
fer a few desultory remarks, 
beginning with the end, as 
it were—the return of the 
mourner to the world. 

When persons who have 
been in mourning wish to 
reénter society, they should 
leave cards on all their 
friends and acquaintances, 
as an intimation that they 
are equal to the paying and 
receiving of calls. Until this 
intimation is given, society 
will not venture to intrude 
upon the mourner’s privacy. 
In cases where cards of in- 
quiry have been left, with 
the words “ To inquire” writ- 
ten on the top of the card, 
these cards should be replied 
to by cards with “ Thanks for 
kind inquiries” written upon 
them; but if cards for in- 
quiry had not been left, this 
form can be omitted. 

Of course there is a kind 
of complimentary mourning 
which does not necessitate 
seclusion — that which ‘is 
worn out of respect to a 
husband’s relative whom 
one may never have seen. 
But no one wearing a heavy* 
crape veil should go to a gay 
reception, a wedding, or a 
theatre ; the thing is incon- 
gruous. Still less should 
mourning prevent one from 
taking proper recreation: 
the more the heart aches, 
the more should one try to 
gain cheerfulness and com- 
posure, to hear music, to see 
faces which one loves: this 
is a duty, not merely a wise 
and sensible rule. Yet itis 
well to have some establish- 
ed customs as to visiting 
and dress in order that the 
gay and the heartless may 
in observing them avoid 
that which shocks every one 
—an appearance of lack of 
respect to the memory of 
the dead —that all society 
may move on in decency and 
order, which is the object 
and end of the study of 
etiquette. 

A heartless wife who, in- 
stead of being grieved at the 
death of her husband, is re- 
joiced at it, should be taught 
that society will not respect 
her unless she pays to the 
memory of the man whose 
name she bears that “ hom- 
age which vice pays to vir- 
tue,” a commendable respect 
to the usages of society in 
the matter of mourning and 
of retirement from the 
world. Mourning garments 
have this use, that they are 
a shield to the real mourner, 
and-they are often a curtain 
of respectability to the per- 
son who should be a mourner 
but is not. We shall there- 
fore borrow from the best 
English and American au- 
thorities what we believe to 
be the most recent usages 
in the etiquette of mourn- 
ing. 

As for periods of mourning, we are told that a widow’s mourn- 
ing should last eighteen months, although in England it is somewhat 
lightened in twelve. For the first six months the dress should be 
of crape cloth, or Henrietta cloth covered entirely with crape, collar 
and cuffs of white crape, a crape bonnet with a long crape veil, 
and a widow’s cap of white crape if preferred. - In America, how- 
ever, widows’. caps are not as universally worn as in England. 
Dull black kid gloves are worn in first mourning; after that gants 
de Suéde or silk. gloves are proper, particularly in summer. Aft- 
er six months’ mourning the crape can be removed, and grenadine, 
copeau fringe, and dead trimmings used, if the smell of crape is of- 











Fig. 1.—Eramixe Costumz.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 252.) 
For diagram of over-skirt and description see Supplement. 





fensive, as it is to some people. After twelve months the widow’s 
cap is left off, and the heavy veil is exchanged for a lighter one, 
and the dress can be of silk grenadine, plain black gros grain, or 
crape-trimmed cashmere with jet trimmings, and crépe lisse about 
the neck and sleeves. 

All kinds of black fur and seal-skin are worn in deep mourning, 

Mourning for a father or mother should last one year. During 
half a year should be worn Henrietta cloth or serge trimmed with 
crape, at first with black tulle at the wrists and neck. A deep veil 
is worn at the back of the bonnet, but not over the head or face 
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SPRING AND SUMMER TOILETTES. 


like the widow’s veil, which covers the entire person when down. 
This fashion is very much objected to by doctors, who think many 
diseases of the eye come by this means, and advise for common use 
thin nuns’ veiling instead of crape, which sheds its pernicious dye 
into the sensitive nostrils, producing catarrbal disease as well as 
blindness and cataract, of the.eye. It is a thousand pities that 
fashion dictates the crape veil, but so it is. It is the very banner 
of woe, and no one has the courage to go without it. We can only 
suggest to mourners wearing it that they should pin a small veil 
of black tulle over the eyes and nose, and throw back the heavy 
crape as often as possible, for health’s sake. 





Fig. 2.—CaMEL’s-HaIR AND PiusH Costume. 
For description see Supplement. 


Jet ornaments alone should be worn for eighteen months, unless 
diamonds set as mementos are used. For half-mourning, a bon 
net of silk or chip, trimmed with crape and ribbon. Mourning flow 
ers, and crépe lisse at the hands and wrists, lead the way to gray, 
mauve, and white and black toilettes after the second year. 

Mourning for a brother or sister may be the same; for a step- 
father or step-mother the same; for grandparents the same; but 
the duration may be shorter. In England this sort of respectful 
mourning only lasts three months. 

Mourning for children should last nine months. The first three 
the dress should be crape- 
trimmed, the mourning less 
deep than that for a hus- 
band. No one is ever ready 
to take off mourning; there- 
fore have this 
advantage—they enable the 
friends around a grief-strick- 
en mother to tell her when is 
the time to make her dress 
more cheerful, which she is 
bound to do for the sake of 
the survivors, many of whom 
are perhaps affected for life 
by seeing a mother always 
in black, It is well for mo- 
thers to remember this when 
sorrow fora lost child makes 
all the earth seem barren to 
them, 

Weare often asked wheth 
letters of condolence 

should be written on black- 

edged paper. 


these rules 


er 


Decidedly not, 
unless the writer is in black. 
The telegraph now flashes 
messages of respect and sym- 
pathy across sea and land 
like a voice from the heart. 
Perhaps it is better than any 
other word of sympathy, al 
though all who can should 
write to a bereaved person. 
There is no formula possible 
for these. letters; they must 
be left to the individual’s 
good taste, and perhaps the 
simplest and least conven 
tional are the best. A card 
with a few words pencilled 
on it has often been the best 
letter of condolence. 
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In France a long and deep 
ly edged mourning letter or 
address, called a faire part 
is sent to every one known 
to the family to advise them 
ofa death. In this country 
that is not done, although 
some mention of the de 
ceased is generally sent t 
friends in Europe who would 
not otherwise hear of the 
death. 

Wives wear mourning for 
the relatives of their hus 
bands precisely thes 
would for their own, a: 
would husbands for the rel 
atives of their wives. Wid 
owers wear mourning for 
their wives two years in 
England ; here only one year 
Widowers go into society at 
a much earlier date than 
widows, it being a received 
rule that all gentlemen in 
mourning for relatives gu 
into society very much soon 
er than ladies 

Ladies of the family at- 
tend the funeral of a relative 
if they are able to do so, 
and wear their deepest 
mourning. Servants are 
usually put in mourning for 
the head of the family— 
sometimes for any member 
of it, They should wear a 
plain black livery and weeds 
on their hats; the inside lin 
ing of the family carriage 
should also be of black. 

The period of mourning 
for an aunt or uncle or cou- 
sin is of three months’ dura- 
tion, and that time at least should elapse before the family go out 
or into gay company, or are seen at theatres or operas, etc. 

We now come to the saddest part of our subject, the considera- 
tion of the dead body, so dear, yet so soon to leave us; so famil- 
iar, yet so far away—the cast-off dress, the beloved clay, 
dust, ashes to ashes! 

As for the coffin, it is simpler than formerly; and while lined 
with satin and made with care, it is plain on the outside—black 
cloth, with silver plate for the name and silver handles, being in 
the-most modern taste. There are but few of the “trappings of 

” At the funeral of General Grant, twice a President, and 
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regarded as the savior of his country, there was 
a gorgeous catafalque of purple velvet, but at the 
ordinary funeral there are none of these trappings. 
If our richest citizen were to die to-morrow, he 
would probably be buried plainly. Yet it is 
touching to see with what fidelity the poorest 
creature tries to “bury her dead dacent.” The 
destitute Irish woman begs for a few dollars for 
this sacred duty, and seldom in vain, It is a 
duty for the rich to put down ostentation in fu- 
nerals, for it is an expense which comes heavily 
on those who have poverty added to grief. 

In dressing the remains for the grave, those of 
a man are usually “clad in his habit as he lived.” 
For a woman, tastes differ: a white robe and 
cap, not necessarily shroud-like, are decidedly un- 
exceptionable. For young persons and children, 
white cashmere robes and flowers are always most 
appropriate, 

The late Cardinal, whose splendid obsequies 
and whose regal “ lying in state” were in keeping 
with his high rank and the gorgeous ceremonial 
of his Church, was strongly opposed to the pro- 
fuse use of flowers at funerals, and requested that 
none be sent to deck his lifeless clay. He was 
a modest and humble man, and always on the 
right side in these things; therefore let his ad 
vice prevail. A few flowers placed in the dead 
hand, perhaps a simple wreath, but not those un- 
meaning memorials which have become to real 
mourners such sad perversities of good taste, 
such a misuse of flowers. Let those who can 
afford to send such things devote the money to 
the use of poor mothers who cannot afford to 
buy a coffin for a dead child or a coat for a liv- 
ing one. 

In the course of a month after a death all 
friends of the deceased are expected to leave 
eards on the survivors,and it is discretionary 
whether these be written on or not. These cards 
should be carefully preserved, that, when the 
mourner is ready to return to the world, they 
may be properly acknowledged. 


“Every week the beautiful pages of Harrerr’s 
Youne Peor.e give ‘gladness and mirth’ to the boys 
aud girls of America.”—Evangelist, New York. 





HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An I.iusrraten Weexcy. 

The current number contains a front-page illus- 
tration, “‘ Seesaw !—Marge ry Daw” ; the contin- 
uation of Mrs. Litiiz’s story, “ Jo’s Opportunity,” 
illustrated ; “ Parlor Parterres,” by G. B. Bart- 
Lett; Part If. of “ His First Cruise,” by Frank 
H. Conversk, illustrated ; a full-page picture, “ A 
Seamper Across Country,” drawn by A. C. Cor- 
BOULD, with an article on Horseback Riding, from 
Cotonkt Turoporr A. Dongr, U.S.A.; “ Zhe 
Drawing Club,” Part IT, ete. 

In the next number, published April 6, will an- 
pear the first part of 
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SLUMMING, SO CALLED. 

HEN all other amusements fail, cer- 
\ tain among our friends are pretty 
sure to take to charity, aud the parties 
whom they befriend, if the result of their 
work really amounts to so much as be- 
friending any, are expected to be doubly 
thankful when amusements fail at any oth- 
er season of the year than the Lenten one, 
at which season the flesh is always expect- 
ed to mortify itself in works of charity, 
since this charity is of free grace and no 
man’s due, so to speak. 

Why works of charity should be a morti- 
fication of the senses it is not easy to un- 
derstand; for the young, at any rate—of 
whom, of course, we chiefly speak, because 
it is only they who are supposed to be seek- 
ing amusement keenly—are not likely to be 
putting two and two together with suffi- 
cient force to draw deductions unfavorable 
to their own class, or to their own superior 
right to the pursuit of pleasure and the en- 
joyment of the good things of the world, 
over and beyond the right of those who 
have no pleasure to pursue, and no means 
to pursue it, and no good things of the world 
to enjoy. It is not the young and thought- 
less who are led by what they see among 
the poor to question the right or wrong in 
the distribution of wealth, or to blame them- 
selves for their own better part in life. It 
is, of course, a painful thing to witness suf- 
fering, to meet with want which it is not in 
one’s power to relieve, or to be brought face 
to face with it even when we can change 
it to comparative comfort. But with gay 
young people one thing usually effaces an- 
other too swiftly to let the impression of any 








‘cut painfully deep; so that, on the whole, 


viewing it in the light of actual fact, it is 
likely that the mortification of the senses 
takes place, not in the work of charity it- 
self, but in the abstinence from gayer things 
which it enforces; not becanse one cannot 
serve God and Mammon merely, but because 
one cannot do two things at once. 

Nevertheless, youth has a certain way of 
cireumvallating all the forces of age and 
wisdom, and instead of losing liveliness by 
this work among the poor that is given it 
to do, contrives instantly to turn the pitiful 
work into sources of pleasure. And since 
life brings hardships enough to youth at the 
best, in the fact alone that it is presently to 
become age, no one would really care to dis- 
turb the pleasure so long as it remains in- 
nocent. Not to speak of charity balls, 
and charity masquerades, and charity the- 
atricals, charades, tableaux, and entertain- 
ments 1n general, there has been at last de- 
vised a gay visiting of the poor in parties, 
much as they would go to the zoological 
gardens, but, let us hope, to more purpose 
than that of stirring up the lions. This 
amusement is called “slumming”’—a vul- 
gar-sounding word, indeed, and one, it is to 
be feared, representing only a vulgar thing 
intrinsically, because a sincere interest in 
the welfare of the needy would hardly in- 
vent or use such a term in relation to sup- 
plying their so sad and painful necessities. 

Of course this amusement is one likely to 
be fashionable for a time and pursued with 
some ardor, having been first enjoyed by a 
royal prince—a personage who should have 
a tremendous amount to exchange in the 
great balance-book of time, either for or 
against himself, in accordance with the way 
in which he has used the influence of a 
great prince for or against the good of the 
race. 

In the time when VicroriA aud ALBERT 
were young there was certainly an atmos- 
phere of serious thought and noble purpose 
about all those of their contemporaries who 
obeyed the ruling mode. It was well thought 
of if one had serious intentions and consid- 
erations, be one as gay as one pleased with- 
al. That was acknowledged to be the best 
thing which was the noble thing; an amount 
of real earnestness was requisite in what- 
ever was done; and there was a lofty stand- 
ard to meet the lofty standard of the Queen 
aid her Consort. But since that period 
when VIcToRIA went into retirement with 
her grief, and left the pleasure of the world 
to others, it is quite possible to see how all 


| this earnestness has faded out of the lives of 


the jeunesse dorée, and that little but an ener- 
vating enjoyment of luxurious pleasure has 
taken its place, and even that hardly with 
any eagerness or alacrity, but rather as if 
one lay on the turf and let the fruit drop into 
one’s mouth. Every set or clique among 
the wealthy and idle, as far as it can, must 
follow the fashions of the one just beyond it; 
and this following has become apparent even 
to the extent of a want of seriousness and 
earnestness in the thoughts and purposes 
of many among the young and ultra-fash- 
ionable in this generation, and on this side 
of the sea as well as on the other. How 
else could so sad and sacred a thing as vis- 
iting in the dark, half under-ground regions 
of dire want, where fear and hunger run 
riot together like fire in dry woods, be giv- 
en so frivolous and unfeeling a name as 
“slumming”? and how else could our young 
girls make a jest of the business with the 
silver charity boxes worn on their chate- 
laines? Our young lady who has any tender 
compassion in her soul, any heart in her 
healthy body, under its soft warm clothing 
of camel’s-hair and seal-skin, will not come 
away from those damp cellars where chil- 
dren bleach and starve, and mothers weary 
with want, where girls as young as them- 
selves see no righteous way out of their 
loathed surroundings—this fortunate young 
lady of ours will not come down those bro- 
ken and perhaps filthy stairs from rooms 
close to the clouds that drip through the 
ragged roof, will not become acquainted 
with the sin and sorrow and suffering that 
confront her there, and allow a sportive 
phrase upon her lips in speaking of it all. 
No word of slang will belong to the lan- 
guage in which she would describe the 
depths into which she has descended; she 
will come away, rather, with a sense of hav- 
ing been admitted to fearful mysteries of 
life of which she did not dream, and with 
her hand upon her mouth; and although 
she should be the “daughter of a hundred 
earls,” if it is otherwise with her, she assur- 
edly is “not one to be desired.” 

Tender pity for the distresses of another 
is, no one will ever contradict, one of the 
most beautiful things to be seen in the 
young of either sex. How delightedly we 
think of the nobility of the young man of 
whom we hear deeds bespeaking honest care 
and solicitude concerning those less blest 
than himself in any way! How reverential- 
ly we regard the young woman who has tak- 
en upou herself some duty of the kind, and 





performed it to the best of her understand- 
ing and ability! There is something so 
touching in the young creatures’ taking up 
this burden of duty, almost as soon as they 
are in the world, that those who are older 
would spare them all the pain and give them 
only the pleasure of it. But when we see 
them assume it as a temporary matter of 
fashion, we do not experience the same sen- 
timents; and when we hear the pretty girl 
jingle the coins in her charity box with co- 
quettish grace, we know that the whole 
thing is but part of the paint she puts on 
when going on the love-path, and that she 
has nothing, in real earnestness, to do with 
the condition of those who live in what she 
chooses to call the “slums,” and in visiting 
whom she makes amusement and capital. 
Whenever she visits the sick and poor for 
any absolute purpose of relieving their dis- 
tresses, she will forget to call her going by 
any name at all, she will be too absorbed 
in her pity and her endeavor for coquettish 
airs or slang phraseology, she will be in no 
such spirit as that which calls the work 
“slumming,” but there will be an after-si- 
lence orf her lips and a prayer iu her heart. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
MICE AND MARTYRDOM. 
ROSSING the Atlantic once, and talking with 
the surgeon of my ocean steamer, I was told 
by him that in his wide experience he had found 
women, on the whole, cooler than men in case of 
disaster at sea. He told me of one occasion when 
they expected that the vessel would ultimately 
sink, and he told the one woman on board to re- 
main a few minutes in the cabin with her chil- 
dren, because they would be in the way on deck, 
he promising to call them in ample time for safety. 
When he went below, all was so quiet in the cabin 
that he thought they must have gone elsewhere, 
but he found the mother sitting on the sofa with 
the three children around her, telling them stories 
in a low voice to keep them still. All were care- 
fully dressed in their warmest clothes, with every- 
thing tied carefully about them, ready for any 
emergency. She also had a small hand-bag pack- 
ed with a few essentials, and a pillow-case filled 
with ship bread, and securely tied at the top. On 
his expressing surprise at the last piece of thought- 
fulness, she said that she had been shipwrecked 
once before, and that a whole boat’s crew had 
subsisted for several days upon a similar supply, 
which no one else had happened to remember. 
“ She was the very coolest person,” he said, “ with 
whom I ever made a voyage.” 

It is pleasant to see that the reports of passen- 
gers on the ill-fated Oregon agree in the state- 
ment that the women on board behaved well. 
“An elderly gentleman,” after describing the pas- 
sengers as rushing on deck half clothed and half 
awaked, says that *‘ the ladies behaved splendidly, 
considering the circumstances.” Mr. M. J. Emer- 
son says that “most of the men were very much 
excited; the ladies, however, were very cool and 
self - possessed.” Mrs. Emerson “spoke of the 
coolness of the ladies, saying that it was very no- 
ticeable.” ‘ Whatever you say about it,” said 
Mr. 8. Newton Beach, a London merchant, “ say 
this, that the coolest persons on board were the 
ladies, as they always are when the case is not 
one of a mouse, but one of real danger.” 

What is the secret of this curious distribution 
of emotion, this undisguised terror of the little, 
this courage before that which is great? It may 
be said that women are cool in shipwreck because 
they are merely passive, or because they expect 
to be taken care of. But all military experience 
shows that the passive condition is least favor- 
able to courage. The severest test of soldiers is 
to keep still under fire when they themselves can 
do nothing: the mere order to march or shoot is 
an immense relief to the nervous tension. Then 
as to the certainty of being taken care of, that is 
the very thing that never looks quite sure to the 
person most concerned, especially where, as on 
the Oregon, women see the firemen taking pos- 
session of boats and running away with them be- 
fore their eyes, Still, it is fair to remember that 
a good deal of the apparent excitement and con- 
fusion among men in a shipwreck, as at a fire, 
comes from the fact that they feel called upon 
as men to bustle about and see if they can find 
something to do—a necessity under which women 
do not labor. It is perhaps easier for them to 
accept a position of subordination, of being under 
discipline and waiting for orders, conscious that 
they cannot of themselves take the initiative. 

When it comes to the test of the mouse, I fancy 
that we really pass beyond the domain of physic- 
al courage and enter that of nervous excitability. 
I was once told by a very courageous woman that 
men also, if they wore long skirts, would proba- 
bly scream and jump upon chairs whenever a 
mouse showed itself. The feeling is not proper- 
ly to be called fear, any more than is the shriek 
of a girl when her wicked brother puts a cater- 
pillar on her neck; she does not seriously think 
that the little woolly thing will hurt her, but it 
makes her “crawl.”’ Great men and warriors 
have had similar nervous loathings for some par- 
ticular animal. Shylock says, 

“Some men there are love not a gaping pig, 

Some that are mad if they behold a cat,” 
and he adds that “there is no firm reason to be 
rendered” for these shrinkings. So the mouse 
and the caterpillar do not decide the question, 
while the general fact doubtless is that the out- 
lets of tears and terrors are made easier in the 
case of women, without thereby prejudicing their 
capacity for great endurance. The woman who 
weeps over a little disappointment may be the 
same woman who watches without sleep for night 
after night over her sick husband. She who 





shuts her eyes and screams at the lightning may 
yet go in the path of rifle- bullets to save her 
child. Apparently there is a difference of sex, 
in this respect, that runs through all nature. The 
lion with his mighty mane is the natural protect- 
or of the lioness, but hunters say that his. mate, 
when in charge of her cubs, is the more formi- 
dable. In physical courage, regarded simply as 
courage, man is doubtless the superior; but wo- 
man’s courage is more the creature of self-devo- 
tion, and woman’s cowardice more purely a mat- 
ter of nerves. 

Will the mouse ever cease to be the monarch 
and arbiter of those nerves? It is a matter 
worth the investigation of the Society of Colle- 
giate Alumne. Would a meeting of feminine 
professors be seriously broken up by the inva- 
sion of one small quadruped, as the caricaturists 
uniformly represent? It used to be said that 
there never could be a thoroughly trained class 
of women physicians, because of the terrors of 
the dissecting-room. That doubt is now re- 
moved ; it is proved that in pursuit of knowledge 
women can go through an ordeal once deemed 
insurmountable. Does that severe training pre- 
pare them also to face the mouse— 

“The smallest monstrous mouse that creeps on 
floor ?” 


It seems likely that it will, but we have as yet 
no statistics; and for_one, I should like to see 
them. Believing as I do that the relation be- 
tween the sexes is not one of actual inequality 
but of diversity, and that nothing but equal edu- 
cation can determine just where that diversity 
really holds, I am inclined to expect that practi- 
cal training like that of the medical student will 
make fancied dangers less formidable. This will, 
it may be urged, make a woman thus hardened 
become Jess interesting ; and yet the most ardent 
admirer of feminine imbecility might perhaps be 
willing to draw the line at the mouse, and con- 
sent that the idol of his heart should develop a 
little common-sense in that direction. It may be 
safely assumed, even if she does, that the essen- 
tial diversity of sex will still manifest itself, and 
that the man will be a shade more stolid, and the 
woman a degree more sensitive. ha Ws oe 





FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 
By JULIET CORSON. 
XIV. 

URING the month of April there is an in- 
voluntary longing for novelty in diet. The 
early warmth of spring induces an almost imper- 
ceptible lassitude, which gradually affects the ap- 
petite. Without being conscious of any definite 
physical ailment, a disinclination to eat becomes 
more or less marked. The substantial meats are 
distasteful. Fresh fish, with a garnish of cress 
or lemon, is a more welcome breakfast dish than 
the familiar chop or steak, and at dinner the 
large roast or boiled joint is acceptably replaced 
by some palatable side dish. Some of the larger 
sea and lake fish are nutricious enough to form 
the basis of a family dinner without any meat. 
Baked fish with tomatoes, a barbecue of shad or 
lake fish, or a stuffed blue-fish with brown gravy, 
is“suggested for such use. If any of the fish 
remains cold, it can be scalloped as a side dish 

for the next day’s dinner. 

A good fish for baking is halibut neck, avail- 
able on the seaboard, or white-fish, on the lake 
shores; near the Mississippi, buffalo and catfish 
are suitable,and on the shores of the Gulf and 
on the Pacific coast the supply is unlimited. The 
fish is to be cleaned and washed, and the fins and 
tail trimmed; it is then laid in a baking dish 
which can be sent to the table, or in a pan from 
which the fish can be removed, when done, with- 
out breaking. For a fish weighing about four 
pounds a quart of tomatoes, peeled and sliced, 
are placed in the pan, together with a medium- 
sized onion peeled and sliced, a palatable season- 
ing of salt and pepper, and a small piece of gar- 
lic, not larger than a dried pea, chopped very fine. 
The fish is to be dusted with fine sifted crumbs, 
dotted with butter, and then baked for half an 
hour in a moderate oven. Either fresh or canned 
tomatoes may be used for this dish. 

A barbecue of shad, Spanish mackerel, or white- 
fish is made by splitting the fish down the back, 
cutting out the backbone, cleaning, and then 
washing it. After this is done the fish is laid, 
skin down, in a pan containing two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter, and seasoned palatably with salt 
and pepper; the pan is then set before the fire 
or in a hot oven, and the fish frequently basted 
with the melted butter until the flakes begin to 
break apart; the fish is then transferred to a hot 
dish, without breaking, and kept hot. A table- 
spoonful of dry flour is stirred into the baking 
pan, which is to be set over the fire; when the 
flour is brown a pint of boiling water is gradual- 
ly added, with a palatable seasoning of salt and 
pepper. After this gravy boils it is to be poured 
over the fish, and the dish is ready to serve. 

Blue-fish is excellent as a substantial fish 
when stuffed and baked. Put a cupful of dry 
bread-crumbs in a frying-pan over the fire with 
two tablespoonfuls of drippings, and stir them 
until they begin to brown; then add to them 
enough boiling water to moisten them; season 
them lightly with salt, pepper, and any powdered 
sweet herb, or celery salt, or a teaspoonful of 
finely chopped onion, and use them to stuff the 
fish; sew the stuffing in the fish, place it in a 
baking pan, with a few slices of salt pork or two 
tablespoonfuls of drippings under it; season it 
with salt and pepper, dredge it with flour, and 
put it in a hot oven. As the fish browns, dredge 
it repeatedly with flour, and baste it. When a fin 
can easily be pulled out, or the flakes of the fish 
begin to separate, it will be done. A fish weigh- 
ing five or six pounds will bake in about an hour 
in a moderate oven. A brown gravy is made as 
for barbecued fish. 

Scalloped fish is prepared by first freeing it 
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from skin and bones, then moistening it with the 
gravy which has been served with it, or with 
white sauce palatably seasoned ; the fish is then 
put into scallop shells, or an earthen dish which 
can be sent to the table, finely sifted bread- 
crumbs are dusted over the surface, and a little 
butter dotted over it, and the scalloped fish is 
then quickly browned in the oven, and served 
hot. If cold boiled fish is scalloped, it may be 
moistened with the sauce which has been served 
with it. 

As a second dish, to be used in combination 
with the fish, any of the cheaper game birds are 
excellent. The small birds can be broiled if they 
are in prime condition, but if they are lean and 
possibly tough, they will be best stewed in a 
ragowt, and served on toast, with plenty of brown 
gravy. After they are dressed, brown them with 
sweet drippings or butter, dust them over with 
flour, and brown it; then cover them with boil- 
ing water, season them, and stew them gently un- 
til they are tender. 

The larger game birds are to be broiled or roast- 
ed; the various ducks are in season in the spring. 
Of course canvas-back are best, but they are gen- 
erally too expensive for our use in the East. 
Upon the Great Lake borders and on the south- 
ern Pacific coast they sometimes come within our 
limit of cost. Of the smaller duck, teal are the 
most delicious. If the reader is not familiar with 
broiled teal, the dish is commended. Few game 
birds can compare with a plump tender teal broiled 
rare, and served hot, with salt, pepper, and but- 
ter. The cost of teal in the New York market 
varies from fifty cents to one dollar a brace, but 
in the West they are much less expensive ; for 
the past month they have been plentiful in the 
Mississippi River cities at about thirty cents a 
brace. Teal are about as large as prime pigeons 
after they are cooked. 

A good spring bill of fare is: 


Oyster cream soup. 
Philadelphia fried oysters, with brown gravy ; 
ashed potato border. 
New beets fried. 
Ragoit of small birds. 
Breast of lamb with tomatoes, 
Cream-cheese salad. 
Swiss pudding with lemon sauce. 
Nuts, cheese, and coffee. 


The dish of lamb and the pudding require the 
longest time for cooking of any of the dishes on 
the bill of fare. The lamb is to be wiped with 
a wet cloth, the bones cut out and placed in a 
saucepan, the lamb seasoned with salt and pepper; 
if it is desirable to increase the size of the dish 

. put on the inside of the lamb a layer of bread- 
crumbs mixed with one egg, a tablespoonful of 
butter, an even teaspoonful of salt, and a quarter 
of a saltspoonful of pepper; roll the lamb and tie 
it in a compact roll, put it into the saucepan with 
the bones, and brown them over a hot fire; dredge 
a tablespoonful of dry flour over them, and brown 
that; put with the lamb a quart of fresh or canned 
tornatoes, peeled and sliced; season the tomatoes 
highly with salt and pepper; if the sauce they 
make is thicker than a good gravy, add enough 
boiling water tomake it of the proper consistency, 
and cook the lamb slowly for an hour, or until it 
is tender; then remove the string, and serve the 
lamb with the tomato sauce. 

After the lamb is placed over the fire, put there 
also a large saucepan partly filled with water to 
heat, and make the pudding. Butter a tin pud- 
ding mould and dust it with flour; sift together 
half a pound or a scant pint of flour, a heaping 
teaspoonful of baking powder, and an even one 
of salt; rub four ounces of granulated sugar with 
two ounces of butter until they are mixed to a 
granular condition, but not at all creamy; stir the 
flour with the sugar and butter, then quickly mix 
with them one egg, half a pint of milk, and half 
a teaspoonful of lemon extract; work quickly; 
as soon as the pudding is mixed, put it into the 
buttered and floured mould, cover the mould to 
exclude the water, if the pudding does not fill it 
more than half; otherwise leave off the cover of 
the mould, but take care that no water boils into 
the pudding; the water in the saucepan should 
reach about two-thirds up the side of the mould, 
and should boil steadily for three-quarters of an 
hour, the saucepan being covered to prevent the 
escape of steam. Test the pudding with a broom 
straw or a small knife blade to make sure that it 
is done. If the pudding is done before it is time 
to serve it, let it remain in the mould, standing in 
the hot water, but not boiling. The pudding is 
to be turned from the mould and served with a 
lemon sauce made thus: grate the yellow rind of 
a lemon; squeeze and strain the juice; put over 
the fire a tablespoonful each of butter and flour, 
and stir them smooth; then gradually stir in a 
pint of boiling water, four tablespoonfuls of sug- 
ar, the lemon rind, and let the sauce boil once; 
just before serving it add the lemon juice. A 
heaping tablespoonful of sugar and a scant one 
of butter are equal to about an ounce of either 
substance, 

The beets are to be washed without breaking 
the skins, boiled tender—about half an hour if 
they are young—and then sliced, and fried with 
salt, pepper, and butter. The potatoes are to be 
peeled, sliced, boiled tender in salted boiling wa- 
ter, then drained and mashed through a colander 
held above a platter ; after the potatoes are mash- 
ed, shape them around the inside of the rim of 
the platter like a little wall, using two forks to 
press them lightly into shape; set the platter in 
the oven to keep the potatoes warm. 

After putting the beets and potatoes to boil, 
wash a head of lettuce, dry it carefully on a clean 
towel, arrange it in a salad bowl with a small 
cream-curd cheese, or a roll of fresh Jersey 
Neufchatel cheese ; pour over the salad six table- 
spoonfuls of oil, two of vinegar, add a saltspoon- 
ful of salt and a quarter of a saltspoonful of 
pepper, and keep it.in a cold place until the time 
for serving it. This is a delicious breakfast salad 
for a warm morning; served with goud coffee 








and fresh rolls, it makes a refreshing and whole- 
some breakfast. 

After preparing the vegetables and salad, make 
the soup and fry the oysters, using a quart of 
good ones for both dishes; strain the oyster 
broth, and add to it enough water to make a 
quart, and a quart of milk, and put them over 
the fire to heat slowly ; then carefully remove all 
bits of shell from the oysters, and lay them on a 
clean towel; when all are ready, roll them in 
flour seasoned with salt and pepper. About ten 
minutes before the oysters are wanted for the 
table, put a frying-pan over the fire with enough 
butter and lard or good salad oil mixed equally 
to cover the bottom of the pan half an inch 
deep; let the fat get hot, put in the oysters, and 
fry them light brown; then take them up one 
by one to allow the fat to drain off, and lay them 
inside the border of mashed potatoes ; stir a heap- 
ing teaspoonful of dry flour into the frying-pan, 
gradually mix in enough boiling water to make a 
good gravy, let it boil, season it with salt and 
pepper, and serve it with the dish of fried oysters 
and mashed potatoes. 

The soup may be hastily made after the oysters 
are laid upon the towel to dry. Put two table- 
spoonfuls each of butter and flour over the fire, 
and stir them until they are smoothly blended ; 
then gradually stir in the hot milk and oyster 
liquor. .When all has been used, season the soup 
palatably with salt, white pepper, and very little 
nutmeg. Let the soup boil once, and then serve 
it. This soup should be made in a thick sauce- 
pan to prevent burning; if a double kettle is 
used, longer time should be allowed for making 
it. A few oysters may be added to it if they are 
desired, but it is very delicate without them. If 
it is allowed to stand any length of time after it 
is made, it may become too thick; in that case 
add sufficient hot milk to produce the desired 
consistency. If the soup is carefully made it 
will be free from lumps, and there will be no 
necessity for straining it. Like all cream soups, 
it will need to be kept hot by placing the sauce- 
pan in a pan of hot water, unless it is to be used 
a3 soon as it is made, 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
EASTER TOILETTES. 


~'TRAW bonnets and new wool gowns are pre- 
Ne) pared for Easter-Sunday, which comes late 
enough this year to make lighter toilettes ap- 
propriate. In examining large invoices of French 
dresses the preponderance of various shades of 
blue and brown is noticeable, with the next 
choice for green fabrics. Black costumes are 
not largely imported, yet in any large gathering 
of fashionable New York women at afternoon re- 
ceptions, matinées, or flower shows there are 
many more handsome black toilettes than color- 
ed ones. 

Dark blue, green, or brown cashmere, or any 
of the wool fabrics called canvas or étamine, 
are employed for the basque and drapery of new 
Easter gowns with a striped skirt and vest. The 
striped fabric may be all of one color, or it may 
be of écru canvas with plush or velvet stripes of 
the color of the plain cashmere or canvas with 
which it is combined. There are also many 
novel fabrics that are striped on one selvage 
only, and these stripes appear on the lower skirt 
and the front drapery. Velvet revers that are 
placed beside the striped vest, also a velvet col- 
lar and cuffs, complete such a dress. The blouse 
vest with a box pleat in the middle is in great 
favor, especially when the ront of the basque 
is cut away to represent a Figaro jacket; with 
this a softly folded wide sash may be used either 
of velvet like the revers, or else of gros grain or 
watered ribbon. In the skirts of these dresses 
the fronts may be of the plain goods laid in four 
wide pleats, while next these the striped fabric 
is added in pleats, caught up high on each side 
and falling in two points or in only one behind, 
over other wide pleats of the plain goods. Oth- 
er costumes have the entire left side and lower 
front and right of the stripes laid in pleats, while 
an apron drapery of the plain goods is quite 
short on the left side, and curves low to the foot 
on the right, where it is joined to large pleats, 
and is lost in the full back skirt. Still other 
draperies represent a deep second skirt, which is 
held in a funnel-shaped pleat on the left side, 
and crossing the back, is brought forward on the 
right side and carried up to the belt. Ladies 
who are tired of the straight full back breadths 
have returned to bouffant draperies that are 
curved below and are fully pleated into the belt, 
with also some pleats high on the sides. The 
puffed effect straight across the tournure is aban- 
doned, and there is a preference for two wing- 
like pointed draperies extending down each side 
of the tournure, leaving straight pleats in a very 
narrow space in the middle of the back. As a 
model for stylish striped gowns and for graceful 
bouffant drapery we commend to our readers il- 
lustrations on page 149 of Bazar No. 9, Vol. XTX. 
On the first page of the same paper the fichu- 
revers lapped to the left side of dress waists is 
well shown, also the revers apron, which still 
finds favor for new dresses. 

Tailor gowns of serge or light cloth have short 
jackets of the material to complete them. Fine 
yet rough-surfaced bouclé cloths are made up in 
short mantles to wear with various dresses; thus 
a dark blue mantle completes blue, black, or 
brown toilettes, and the bonnet matches the 
mantle or the dress, as the wearer prefers. Black 
or tan-colored beaded mantles are also worn with 
various dresses. 


EASTER BONNETS. 


Dark straw bonnets with flower fronts are 
shown for Easter novelties. The front or the 
edge of the brim may be of either. pink or. yel- 
low rose petals massed together and veiled with 
tulle, while the rest of the bonnet is rough-and- 








ready blue or brown or black straw. White 
lilac fronts are on black or blue straws, daisies 
are on similar bonnets, while dark violets or blue 
forget-me-nots are on the cream white straws. 
The same flower is repeated in the high bow of 
ribbon that forms the trimming on top of the 
bonnet. Another fancy is that of using small 
fruits on the brim and in the bow of dark straw 
bonnets. Thus cherries edge a black straw bon- 
net, and are tied with an ivory white bow on top; 
strawberries, holly, and partridge berries are on 
dark blue bonnets, 

Plainer straw bonnets have the high bow part- 
ly of striped ribbon and partly of plain ribbon, 
while the strings are of plain ribbon, or else a 
velvet throat bow is used. 

Flower bonnets are again imported, and are in 
favor made of violets, or of heliotrope, lilacs, 
or: forget-me-nots, with a velvet puffed brim, a 
veiling of tulle all over them, and velvet strings. 

Jet bonnets show the fancy for stripes, having 
fine beads in-rows down the crown, and from 
crown to brim, mounted over wires instead of 
thicker frames. A trimming for these is point 
desprit lace—pink, red, white, or black—made 
in a large soft rosette, placed on top, and held 
there by a large beaded ball pin of garnets or 
jets. 

Small pokes worn without strings are for 
young ladies. These have a peak in front and 
in back, and may be of straw or of tulle, or Eng- 
lish crape, jet, or lace. 

Flowers are used in profusion for trimming 
bonnets, and are also seen on round hats. The 
half-high turbans and toques and the high- 
crowned round hats will be worn by young ladies 
and misses, Wide gros grain ribbon dotted over 
with black silk balls is used in dark yellow, red, 
and blue shades for trimming black, blue, or 
brown turbans, Trimming at the back promises 
to be popular for high hats. Colored English 
crape is folded over straw crowns, while others 
have tulle of the same color over them. Velvet- 
faced brims are still preferred even for midsum- 
mer hats, 


SMALL BOYS’ PLAIN CLOTHES. 


Small boys wear white muslin yoke slips, pre- 
cisely like those worn by little girls, until they 
are two years old, and it is the custom with fash- 
ionable mothers to keep them in these little 
frocks until they are two and a half and in many 
cases three years of age. However, this matter 
of changing the dress to a more distinctively 
boyish style depends a good deal on the growth of 
the child, asa tall boy of two years should be dress- 
ed like a boy; hence at the furnishing houses 
there are one-piece dresses and sailor suits made 
in the same designs for boys of two years as for 
those of four and even six years of age. For 
these dresses are blue or white flannels, piqué, 
shepherd’s check, white linen, and ginghams in 
small checks, stripes, or in solid dark blue or 
brown. The little dress all in one piece buttons 
down the front, and has a single box pleat down 
each side of the front. The back has one box 
pleat down the middle to a belt which is set in 
the under-arm seams, and@ buttoned low in the 
middle of the back ; the skirt in the back is then 
finished out with kilt pleats. This may be va- 
ried slightly by lapping the fronts to make them 
double-breasted, and using two rows of buttons, 
either of colored pearl or metal on flannels, and 
of white pearl on wash goods. Another dress 
all in one piece has the waist very long,and a 
skirt all around laid in box pleats. The waist 
has two box pleats down the front and back, 
and when made of flannel a row of braid half an 
inch wide may be down the middle of each pleat. 
A belt, also braided, extends all around, and hides 
the joining of the waist to the skirt. Still an- 
other fashion, especially pretty for piqué dresses, 
has a square yoke and either three or five box 
pleats the entire length of the garment both in 
front and back; these pieats are sewed perma- 
nently as low as the belt, but are only pressed in 
the skirt. The separate belt is two inches wide, 
edged with Hamburg edging, and held on by 
straps on the side seams. Sailor collar and deep 
cuffs with embroidered edging. The last dress 
buttons in front, but other piqué dresses are 
made to button behind, with tucks down front 
and back, and fulness added in wide pleats on 
the sides below the waist line. Two rows of in- 
sertion may be let in between tucks down the 
front. Sailor suits of flannel or piqué with the 
sailor blouse and kilt skirt are too well known 
to need description. 


SMALL BOYS’ DRESSY SUITS. 


The Louis Quinze dressy suits are worn by 
boys of three years, and consist of a short jacket 
and kilt skirt of blue, red, or white, worn over a 
blouse of French nainsook that has a deep round 
embroidered collar and cuffs, and an embroidered 
ruffle up the front. The small jacket, whether 
of dark blue Chambéry,white piqué, or Turkey red 
gingham, reaches only to the waist line (showing 
the drooping blouse below it), sloping open from 
the neck down, with the back in a single piece, slit 
open two inches up the under-arm seams, and 
merely finished with a cord, or else with a light 
curled pattern of braiding, or perhaps a row of 
tiny white pearl buttons is down each side of the 
front, and up a slashed opening in the middle of 
the back. This jacket has no collar, as the wide 
collar of the white blouse is turned over upon it. 
Sometimes the front is closed and buttoned, and 
in other jackets is set a pointed vest that delights 
the small boy; thus écru batiste or linen vests 
are set itt dark blue or red suits, and an open- 
worked embroidered vest in piqué suits. The 
narrowest and simplest patterns of braiding are 
suitable for these little dresses, and appear only 
on the jacket and on the broad front pleat of the 
kilt where it extends down each side and across 
the foot. Such kilt skirts are attached to plain 
silesia waists. Some dark blue, green, or red 
cashmere suits, also those of fine flannels, are 





made in this Louis Quinze fashion for the sea- 
side and country. 


BOYS’ COATS AND HATS, 


New coats for these small boys are made of 
dark blue cloth or corduroy, or else they are 
called “ pink coats,” and are of the bright red 
cloth used for gentlemen’s hunting coats. These 
are cut with double-breasted fronts, and short- 
waisted back made of two wide back forms that 
each extend in a broad box pleat below the waist 
line. 

The small turban worn with these coats may 
have a two-inch band of white or colored straw, 
with a crown of the material of the coat, or of 
cashmere of tle same color, This crown is 
shaped to a point, which droops over on one side, 
and is finished with a ball or tassel. Small polo 
caps of the coat material will also be worn again. 
For midsummer are straw sailor hats with me- 
dium wide brim, either white or striped ia two 
colors, or else of one dark color. 


FOR LARGER BOYS. 


Boys from four to six or even eight years of 
age wear two-piece suits with a kilt sewed to a 
silesia waist that buttons in front, and over this 
is a long jacket coming below the hips. This 
jacket, when made of blue, gray, or white flannel, 
or piqué, or shepherd’s check, may be a Norfolk 
jacket with two box pleats down the single-breast- 
ed front, two box pleats behind, and a belt worn 
below. Metal buttons and a belt clasp, or else 
tinted ivory or pearl buttons with eyes are used 
of the color of the material. Corduroy suits are 
made in this way in white, brown, and gray 
shades, and the shepherd’s checks are in black 
and white, brown with white, or dark blue with 
white. There are also pretty Scotch Cheviots in 
tan and other brown shades in small irregular 
plaids for these suits. More dressy fine cloth 
and piqué suits with a kilt skirt have the jacket 
slashed behind and cut away square at the waist 
line to simulate a vest, while still others have re- 
vers turned back from this simulated vest, There 
are wide pocket flaps on each side, but no belt. 
Wide linen collars are worn with these suits, hence 
there is no collar to the jacket. Sailor blouse- 
waists are also worn with kilt skirts by boys not 
yet in short trousers. The new spring overcoat 
for such boys has a shoulder cape and short- 
waisted effect. Polo caps and straw sailor hats 
are chosen with reference to the suit. 

For information received thanks are due Ma- 
dame Kenor; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, 
& Co.; Arrken, Son, & Co. ; Lorp & TayLor; and 
Srern Broruers. 





PERSONAL. 

PRINCE BISMARCK, who has just been suffer- 
ing from another of his ills of flesh, has a doctor 
who puts little faith in drugs. As the Prince 
regards him with peculiar esteem, this singular 
physician carries out, naturally, his own fashion 
of treatment. His stand-by is dieting, and his 
system of dieting is to force his patient to eat 
only one article of food—whether lobster, oyster, 
or beef—and to avoid all liquids while eating. 
A reasonable amount of liquid may be taken, 
however, a balf-hour after each meal. It is said 
that this kind of dieting is now and then exceed- 
ingly effective, particularly in cases of gout and 
pleurisy. 

—The editor of the World, Mr. Joseru Pu- 
LITZER, has generously given the amount of his 
salary for his first year in Congress to the Goy- 
ernors of the New York Hospital. The money 
will endow a permanent bed in the hospital for 
sick and disabled journalists. 

—A large reception will be offered here this 
month in honor of Mr. WILLIAM Dean HOweELts. 

—During Easter week a ball will be given at 
the Metropolitan Opera-house for the benefit of 
that excellent institution the Orthopedie Hos- 
pital. As the enterprise is under strong man- 
agement, it will undoubtedly be successful. Inu 
that case it will be undertaken again next year, 
and annually thereafter. The ball committee com- 
prises three ladies—Mrs. ELLiorr Rooseve vt, 
Miss Furness, and Mrs. E. T. LupLow. Among 
the many other ladies who are interested in it 
are Mrs. JoHN Jacos Astor, Mrs. W. W. Astor, 
Mrs. GRISWOLD GRAY, Mrs. ELBRIDGE T, Gerry, 
Mrs. Georae HENRY WARREN, Mrs. DELANCEY 
Kane, and Mrs. C. R. BerryMan. 

—The Kirmess this year will be a summer in- 
stead of a winter entertainment. It has been 
exceedingly popular for three seasons at the 
Metropolitan Opera-house, but it may become 
still more so as an out-door féte. It will be giv- 
en in June, on the play-ground at Park Avenue 
and Thirty-third Street. 

—Much to the surprise of his friends, Mr. 
Henry WATTERSON, the celebrated editor of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, is now strong enough 
to contemplate a journey te Europe next month. 
A few weeks ago Mr. WATTERSON’s death was 
looked for from day to day. 

—Mrs. -ARLO Bates, who died recently at 
Brookline, Massachusetts, wrote occasionally for 
leading journals and magazines over the name of 
Elivor Putnam. 

—Mr. GeorGe Bancrort finds himself, at the 
age of eighty-seven, widowed and childless, and 
his own health is by no means so vigorous as it 
was. He looks aged and worn, and he has been 
obliged to give up most of the out-door exercise 
which seemed only a few years ayo to have re- 
juvenated him completely. Mr. BANCROFT has 
a step-son, Mr. ARCHIBALD M. Buiss, who is a 
Representative in Congress from Brooklyn, 

—The Art Students’ League of New York is 
now in the tenth year of its active existence, and 
is more popular and prosperous than ever. 

—It is proposed to add to the large number 
of clubs and societies in New York an art club, 
the membership to be limited at first to one 
thousand persons, As there are between five 
and six hundred artists in this city, it will be 
necessary to bring many outsiders into the mem- 
bership. The founders will pay each an initia- 
tion fee of one hundred dollars. Later comers 
will have to pay twice that sum. A handsome 
and artistic structure will be built for the club, 
and will contain spacious rooms for the exhibi- 
tion of pictures. 
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NOVELTIES 1N HAND-BAGS. 


A GOOD rainy day and some 
 . bright-colored fancy-work are 
sufficient happiness for those who 
have too many interruptions to en- 
joy the luxury often, while some 
useless members of the sisterhood 
make a steady diet of what should 
be only the dessert of occupation. 
Yet with all their giving of their 
minds to it, how few produce any- 
thing original, being quite content 
to copy what has already been done, 
and waiting, perhaps, for some for- 
eign importation before venturing 
into strange waters. 

The subject of bags, for instance, 
appears to be one of general inter- 
est, and the convenient reticules, or 
ridicules,” as they were often call- 
ed in old times, have been revived 
for various uses. One sees them in 
plush, in velvet, in satin, in ribbon ; 
square, round, and oblong; and 
lately they have attained the dimen- 
sions of a moderate-sized rag-bag. 
But of whatever size, shape, or ma- 
terial, they seem pervaded by a gen- 
eral family likeness, and show few 
distinguishing characteristics. 

Anything out of the common way, 
therefore, is a perfect boon, and in 
an establishment for the sale of 
such articles we lately encountered 
two or three bags that seemed to 
merit this description. 

One was in dark blue plush of a 
rich bright shade, made with a 
pasteboard bottom and sides to the 
height, perhaps, of five inches. It 
was lined with gold-colored satin, 
and fitted up inside as a work-bag. 
The top was drawn together with 
gold-colored ribbon; and on one 
side, near the bottom, a very grace- 
ful spray of nasturtium with maroon 
and sulphur-hued blossoms was ad- 
mirably painted. “That is the 
prettiest and most satisfactory 
bag,” said a fastidious companion, 
“that I have seen in many a day.” 

We quite agreed with her, and 
then we admired a somewhat gigan- 
tic affair, that measured fully three- 
quarters of a yard or more, includ- 
ing the deep curve at the top above 
the draw-string. The upper part, 
to the depth of a quarter of a yard, 
was of gold-colored satin, and the 
remainder was in horizontal stripes 
of deep crimson, olive, rich blue, 
and orange-colored satin ribbon an 
inch and a half wide, all ornament- 
ed with fancy stitches in embroid- 
ery silk, with spangles at discretion. 


Fig. 1.—First Communion Dress. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 25-27. 





Eramine Costome.—Bacx.—[For Front, 
see Fig. 1, Front Page. ] 
For diagram of over-skirt and description 
see Supplement. 


Each piece of ribbon was separated 
from its neighbor by a piece of cream- 
colored curtain material in narrow 
stripes, these stripes being run with 
gold thread and vividly colored silk. 
The bottom of the bag was finished 
with a fringe of sequins, and the recep- 
tacle was lined with pale blue silk; 
drawing-strings of the same blue and 
gold. It was a gorgeous and highly 
decorative affair to hang on a chair 
corner, 

To some tastes, perhaps, one not 


VISITING TOILETTES. 


Fig. 1.—VicvSa Crora Dress 
For diagram of over-ekirt and description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Srenrep anp Priain Six Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 





















Fig. 2.—First Communion Dress. 
Tor pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-10. 


yet in existence would be prettier, 
and this imaginary bag is made in 
perpendicular stripes of rich garnet 
velvet and cream-colored satin, the 
satin stripes being painted or em- 
broidered with pink rose-buds and 
green leaves. The length of the 
bag should be about five-eighths of a 
yard, and the width three-eighths, 
each strip being two and a quarter 
inches wide when finished. A rib- 
bon brocaded in rose-buds might be 
found to take the place of the 
painted or embroidered satin, but 
the latter would be handsomer. The 
bag could be finished with a lin- 
ing of pale pink satin, and ribbon 
for drawing-strings of the same 
color. 

Another ornamental bag could 
have a body of pale sea green satin, 
with a dado a quarter of a yard 
deep of dark sea green plush 
crossed with a net-work of silver 
thread in moderately large squares, 
with a tiny pearl shell—of the kind 
used for necklaces and bracelets— 
sewed at each intersection, At the 
bottom a silk fringe of the two 
shades of green, with an interspers- 
ing of vivid crimson and strands of 
pearl shells. Crimson lining, and 
draw-strings of the two shades of 
green. This bag can be made, if 
preferred, in perpendicular stripes, 
and the entire length should be 
about five-eighths of a yard. 

A piece of lovely brocaded satin 
in pale pink with deep-hued roses 
and green leaves over it suggested 
a charming bag. A band at the 
bottom of brown velvet with a gold 
net-work, and a lining of very light 
brown silk, almost cream-color, with 
drawing-strings of the two browns, 
the whole bag measuring three- 
quarters in length by half a yard 
in breadth. This would be quite 
unique and very handsome. 

All these dainty articles are gen- 
erally intended for parlor display ; 
but a bag none too good for human 
nature’s daily food, and yet very 
pretty, can be made of scarlet cash- 
mere with a panel on each side of 
cream-colored cashmere. These 
panels are embroidered with a 
cluster of palm leaves in various 
bright colors; the bag is lined 
with cream-colored silvsia, and the 
drawing-strings are of scarlet. It 
will be found useful for soiled col- 
lars and handkerchiefs, as well as 
many other purposes; and blue, 
pink, or green can be substituted 
for scarlet. 
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THE HEIR 


CHAPTER XXVIL. 


A TURN OF THE TIDE. 


S the prophet, during the overturning of a 
pitcher, seemed to himself to have experi- 
enced the joys of seven heavens, so he might doubt- 
less have felt during the same time (had his im- 
agination tended the other way) the pangs of as 
many hells ; similarly, it was not a minute since the 


hearing of that dreadful question, “I conclude | termed, the contempt and callousness of the 


that your wife is still 
alive ?”’ and its still 
more dreadful an- 
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peration at the injustice with which she had been | 
treated swelled her proud heart well-nigh to 
bursting, and scorched the tears that would oth- 
erwise have flowed for her woes, To put as 
much space as possible between herself and the | 
roof that sheltered that perfidious slavering snake | 
Jefferson Melburn had been her first blind im- 
pulse; but, on reflection, if the torrent of angry 
thoughts that swept across her mind could be so 





swer, “Yes, sir, she 
is,” that Elizabeth 
Dart remained mo- 
tionless in her chair; 
but within that min- 
ute were crowded 
such agonies of emo- 
tion as would have 
sufficed an ordinary 
soul for its earthly 
lifetime. Then she 
rose, and taking up 
mechanically her lit- 
tle hand-bag, stole 
with tottering steps 
down the back stair- 
case; then passing 
through the — ser- 
vants’ offices (where 
a cook-maid saw her, 
and afterward ob- 
served that Miss 
Dart “looked as 
though she were 
a-walking in her 
sleep”’), she reached 
the carriage - drive, 
and passed  un- 
observed through 
the lodge gates. 

She was bound for 
Casterton, the only 
place in the world, 
save London, where 
she could find a 
friend; she would 
have gone to town 
from the railway 
station at once, but 
that had no 
money—not even 80 
much as was neces- 
sary to pay her fare. 
We often glibly say 
that the rich have 
their troubles like 
the poor ; but we for- 
get to add that the 
same troubles are 
increased tenfold in 
the case of the latter 
through the absence 
of the mere means 
of remedy or escape : 
their child may be 
ill in both cases, but 
in the one case the 
doctor cannot be 
sent for, or the rem- 
edies he prescribes 
cannot be procured ; 
or the home may be- 
come hateful and 
the scene of insult, 
where the poor in- 
mate has not the 
wherewithal which 
the rich one possess- 
es to seek another 
or even to leave it. 

The road between 
Elizabeth Dart and 
her destination was 
long and hilly, but 
under ordinary cir- 
cumstances it would 
not have tried her 
strength and youth 
very severely. But 
a laden heart is a 
heavy burden, and 
even the physical 
difficulties that lay 
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before her added 
insensibly to its 
weight. It would be 
evening, she dimly 
reflected, before the 
summit of Battle Hill would loom in sight, even 
supposing that she had the skill to keep the 
almost trackless way. How wearisome looked 
the steep and blinding chalk road! how desolate 
the treeless downs, which an hour before had re- 
flected the brightness of her hopes ! 

In motion, however, especially of a fatiguing 
kind, our bitterest griefs, though they may not, 
indeed, be assuaged, for the time are stanched, 
which is why some men speak of “ walking off 
their cares,” as though it were the gout. And 
it was only when, at the summit of the first hill, 
Miss Dart sat down by the way-side for breath, 
that the full consciousness of her misery began 
to dawn on her. Curiously enough, it was not 
the sense of her misfortune, but that of her 
wrongs, which took the foremost place; exas- 


* Begun in Hauper’s Bazar No. 3, Vol. XTX. 





“* ENOUGH, ENOUGH,’ EXCLAIMED MISS DART, FALLING ON THE 


Squire scarcely less aroused her resentment. The 
passionate indignation of the deceived woman 
included father and son in the same condemna- 
tion; it was not “that man” only, to think of 
whom raised the fever of her blood to boiling 
heat, but “those men.” The Squire, it is true, 
did not know what had passed between herself 
and the Major; but he knew that, notwithstand- 
ing he was vowed to another, his son had made 
love to her; and yet he had only objected to it 
as a domestic scandal which might disadvanta- 
geously affect himself ; nay, when persuaded that 
the object of this atrocious duplicity had been to 
further his own ends, he had actually acquiesced 
in it as “only a flirtation with a governess” ! 
Great heavens! what was this race of profligates 
and schemers that, to further one nefarious plan, 
the happiness and reputation of a friendless girl 
should not weigh with them a feather-weight ? 








“And my blood, too, is not ditch-water,” was the 
reflection she would have borrowed from anoth- 
er’s lips had she been in the humor for quota- 
tion. 

However we glaze and hide the matter, our re- 
spect for those whom we conventionally term our 
“betters” is but the thinnest crust, which one 
stamp from the foot of insolent injustice destroys 
forever, and, in the case of a naturally indepen- 
dent spirit, sets free a lava stream of fiery hate, 
the existence of which, but for that unlucky rent, 
would never have been suspected, the contempt- 
uous indifference which such a nature opposes 
to mere annoyance easily passing for submission, 
or even acquiescence. It is of this sort and by 
this means that, in unquiet times, revolutionists 
are manufactured. Elizabeth Dart had nothing 
in her composition of the petroleuse, nor could 
she under any circumstances have become vin- 


grounds she had objected to any alliance with 
her enemy. But cognizant, as she must needs 
be, of his being a married man, it was shameful 
of her not to have spoken out, and, with however 
rough a hand, dragged her from the precipice on 
which she stood. If the Squire had been callous 
and brutal, his wife’s conduct, being a woman, 
was worse, and could only have been accounted 
for on worse grounds that having failed 
to secure her as a partisan, she not 
pleased to see her bringing on herself a punish- 


hamely 


was als- 
ment the extremity of which was practically 
without limit. To do Elizabeth Dart justice, 
however, this odious accusation flashed with lu- 
rid light but for a moment across her mind, 
which shrank with horror from the very picture 
of its own devising. She felt that she had done 
the dying woman a wrong as grievous, though 
only in her thoughts, as had been inflicted on 
in practice ; 
Ma- 


must 


ther the 


jor’s marriage 
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have 


to all but 


been a secret 


his father, 


or that the serious 
character of his at 
tentions to herself 
must have escaped 
Mrs Me burns ho 
tice. As for Mary, 
there was still room 
in her bruised and 
embittered heart for 
pity for her as she 
thought of the pain 
which het sudden 
and unexplained de- 
parture must needs 
inflict upon that gen- 
tle nature. To what 
would she attribute 


this abrupt desertion 


of her in that day of 
distress, and perhaps 
of need ? What 
would she do when 
she found that she 
had fled ? 

There was a sound 
of wheels upon the 
hill behind her, Was 


it possible that, hav- 
ing discovered her 
flight and the diree- 


tion it had taken, 
she was coming after 
her to induce her to 
return? Or could it 
be that man himself, 
unconscious ol 


the 


reveiation 





baseness ? 
stood still wit 
at the thoug 


hateful had that smil- 
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ing face, those 
cious and confi 
tones, very 
whose strength 
symmetry id or 
charmed her eyes, 
become! She pic- 
ured him how say 
ng, always, with sul 
len, indifferent face, 
‘Yes, sir; my wife 
is still alive 

As the vehicle 
came in sight, she 
recognized with 
great relief, the fly 
in which she had 
come from Castertor 


and which, after the 


horses had 

















dictive; but her whole soul revolted against the 
social system which she held responsible for her 
wrongs. Nay, to borrow a historic phrase which 
well describes the sudden and yet permanent 


|} change which had taken place in her character, 


“it was not a revolt, it was a revolution.” 

In the tumult of her mind and the wide sweep 
of its indignation, Mrs. Melburn herself did not 
escapereproach. If that lady suspected, as it was 
almost certain she did, that her step-son was pay- 
ing his attentions to a girl beneath her roof, to 
whom, by all laws of hospitality, she stood in the 
place of a parent, was it not her plain duty to 
have warned her that they must of necessity be 
of a dishonorable nature? It was true that she 
had evinced displeasure at what had seemed to 
be the signs of familiarity or of a mutual under- 
standing between the Major and her governess, 
But that was explicable enough: on selfish 





and been refreshed 
at the inn, was doubt 
less returning thith 
er. In this 

ter, at least, 

Which owed 

much of reparation, 
had favored her. 

The driver's mo 
mentary astonish- 
ment at her request 
to be taken back 
to the Lookout was 
quenched at once in 
the satisfaction of 
pocketing a return 
fare,and she took her 
seat unquestioned. A 
mile further on they 
met the cart contain 
ing the luggage of 
herself and Mary; 
and while what be- 


longed to her was be- 

ing transferred from 
it to her own vehicle, she took the opportunity of 
writing a few pencilled lines—in French, to es- 
cape Downshire eves—to Mary : 


“In consequence of a conversation, to which I 


was an unwilling listener, between your father 
and Major Melburn this afternoon, there is no 
course open to me but to leave Burrow Hall. 
Forgive the uneasiness that my departure must 
needs have caused you, and the inconvenience 
which I fear will ensue from and under all 
circumstances be assured of my affection. I will 


write to you from London.” 


This explanation, bald and curt as it looked, 
she felt would be sufficient, and, at the same 
time, inflict no unnecessary pain. It would be 
taken for granted by the two ladies that the 
Squire’s resolution to give her “her « mgé that 
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very day”—to the utterance of which he would 
be obliged to confess—had been anticipated by 
her own act, while the Major himself would be 
at no loss to understand the true reason of her 
departure, namely, the revelation of his treachery 
and falsehood from his own lips. 

What his plan had been—if his recklessness 
and passion had admitted of a plan—it was diffi- 
cult to say. The subject was one which his pro- 
posed victim naturally shrank from speculating 
upon; but he had probably intended to follow 
her to London, where, having ingratiated him- 
self—an easy task—more and more into her con- 
fidence and affections, he would presently have 
imposed upon her by a mock-marriage. 

Humiliating as were the moral aspects of the 
case, they were hardly less so than those of her 
financial condition. The very money that was 
owing to her for her salary, and on which alone 
she could look for subsistence for the present, 
seemed to her less like honest earnings than the 
wages of shame. The idea of accepting a sim- 
ilar post to that which she had filled at Burrow 
Hall had become abhorrent to her; to live on the 
scanty means of Aunt Jane, even for a day, was 
not to be thought of; and nothing, therefore, re- 
mained to her but to seek for a situation in some 
seminary, such as she had filled before, and had 
left with such a sense of enfranchisement. How 
she had beaten her wings against the bars, and 
pined for open air; and now, having tasted of it 
—only at Casterton, however, for that which she 
had breathed under the same roof with Jefferson 
Melburn seemed now mere choke-damp and mi- 
asma—she must needs go back to prison, per- 
haps for the remainder of her days! And she 
was not yet five-and-twenty ! 

Her aspirations, too, which had hitherto sup- 
ported her in all her troubles—nay, the inspira- 
tion, as it had almost seemed, which now and 
again had taken possession of her soul—had 
vanished. It could not be said that Mr, Ar- 
gand’s letter had flattered it into existence, for 
it had dwelt within her, in some dim shape, as 
long as she could remember; but his encourage- 
ment had given it form and lent it wings. 
Though the paper she had written for the Millen- 
nium had fallen far short of what she had ex- 
pected of herself—for who of us who think at 
all are satisfied with the expression of our 
thoughts?—she had secretly believed it to pos- 
sess merit far above the common. The flattering 
unction which the neophyte in literature can in 
most cases apply to the wound of disappoint- 
ment as regards “ style” or “appropriateness to 
our columns” was denied to her. It -was not 
her first nor her twentieth production; the com- 
position had been as good as she could make it; 
while, though it was true she had read no such 
similar mingling of description and reflection in 
the pages of the Millennium, the very specialty 
of the review was its originality and freedom 
from convention. The failure of her contribu- 
tion must therefore have arisen from want of 
merit. What to any one experienced in such 
matters was significant of her utter depression 
was that she did not for a moment question Mr. 
Argend’s judgment in the matter, far less did 
she dream of imputing a want of kindness to his 
silence. He evidently thought that his first im- 
pression of her powers had been a false one, 
and that to give her any further encouragement 
would be an act of cruelty. Mrs. Meyrick would 
give her lodgment for the night, no doubt, and 
her fixed intention upon finding herself in her 
own room was to destroy every manuscript she 
possessed, and put an end once for all to her 
false hopes in that direction, as her false hopes 
in another had been done to death by a more 
cruel but not more relentless hand. For the 
rest of her natural life she must make up her 
mind to be a drudge; a fate accepted with resig- 
nation by tens of #housands—but who, for the 
most part, alas! were born for the cart shafts, 
and had no yearning for cleaving the empyrean 
with sunlit wings. 

The shades of evening began to fall when Miss 
Dart once more found herself looking down on 
the little town; it seemed more gray and gloomy 
than she had ever seen it, but upon the summit 
of Battle Hill still lingered, golden, the last rays 
of day. 

When the door of the Lookout was opened to 
her, she saw Mrs. Meyrick standing with anxious 
face behind the little maid: the unaccustomed 
sound of wheels stopping at her door had doubt- 
less alarmed her. 

She took the new-comer’s hand in silence, and 
led her into a little room at the back of the 
house, now unused except at preserving seasons, 
but in which her husbend had once kept a lathe, 
and used as a workshop. “ What, in Heaven’s 
name, has happened ?” she inquired, in a trem- 
bling voice. 

“ Nothing—at least nothing to any one of con- 
sequence,” was the bitter rejoinder. Its sarcasm 
was lost upon the widow, whose mind was not 
one of those exceptional ones which are fitted up 
for the reception of two ideas at the same time. 

“My sister-in-law is no worse, then?” she re- 
plied, with relief in her tones. 

“TI believe not; but I have not seen her. I 
was obliged to come away at once.” 

“ But why ?—oh, why ?” 

“To prevent being sent away; just as any 
other servant anticipates dismissal by giving 
warning.” 

“Sent away? Iam quite sure you ought never 
to have been sent away,” exclaimed the kind old 
lady, indignantly. “There must have been some 
plot against you, and Jefferson was at the bot- 
tom of it.” 

At that name Miss Dart, hitherto as firm and 
cold as iron, began to tremble. “Sit you down, 
girl,” continued the widow, authoritatively, “ and 
drink this.” 

She had opened a cupboard, and taking out a 
square bottle, the contents of which were solid 
as well as liquid, had rapidly filled from it a 





small glass. “The cherries have no stones in 
them, and will not hurt you even if you do swal- 
low them; the brandy is thirty years old,” 

. It is doubtful whether this eulogy would have 
had much effect but for the appealing look with 
which it was accompanied. To please her host- 
ess, Miss Dart took a sip from the glass, and at 
once experienced a sense of restoration. She 
had passed the whole day without food, for she 
had had no appetite for breakfast, and the emo- 
tions she had undergone had exhausted her. 

“Thank you,” she murmured, gratefully, “I 
feel better now. You have just mentioned a cer- 
tain person’s name. Be so good as to tell me—” 

“Not one word will I speak about him, or any- 
body else, till you have finished the glass.” 

There are some things, such as the adminis- 
tration of cordials, in which the weak become 
the stronger. Miss Dart obeyed. 

“Now eat a biscuit.” 

This mandate was more difficult of accomplish- 
ment. Who of us is so fortunate as not to 
have known moments when the staff of life is 
literally broken, and the gorge rises at a crumb 
of bread ? 

“Tf you wish to ask me any questions about 
Major Melburn, I am ready to answer them,” re- 
sumed Mrs. Meyrick, with an air of resignation. 
“Tt is an urmpleasant subject to me,as you may 
have guessed ; but if it is absolutely necessary—” 

“T wish to ask only one thing,” interrupted 
Miss Dart. “Did you know that he was mar- 
ried ?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“ You would have known it, I suppose, if Mrs. 
Melburn knew it ?” 

“ Without doubt I should have known it. My 
sister-in-law and I have no secrets from each oth- 
er as respects that person.” 

“ Yet it does not seem to surprise you to hear 
what I have just said.” 

“Not at all. Nothing that I could hear said 
of my brother’s son would surprise me—my poor 
dear girl.” 

Her first words were wrung from an indignant 
woman, denouncing, unwillingly, her own flesh 
and blood; her last, were the expression of ten- 
derest sympathy with the misfortune of one she 
loved. Miss Dart had suddenly burst into tears, 
and covered her face with her hands. Mrs. 
Meyrick made no effort to restrain her compan- 
ion’s grief. Like a doctor slow to diagnose the 
disease of his patient, but who, having once dis- 
covered it, is at no loss how to treat it, she re- 
mained quiet and collected, save that her own 
eyes were wet with tears, 

“T had no idea how things were with you, my 
darling,” she said, presently, ‘‘or I would have 
spoken long ago. You are doubtless asking 
yourself,‘ Why did not Mrs. Melburn, who was in 
a better position than | for seeing how matters 
were going on, utter no note of warning? To 
explain that, I must tell you what is known to 
none but herself and me—not even to her own 
daughter. Yes,” she continued, as if to herself, 
“T owe it to Edith as well as to you, though the 
confidence is a painful one. Long years ago, 
when you were a little child, and it could never 
have been guessed how such a matter could have 
affected you, my sister-in-law, then a young and 
very pretty girl, met Jefferson Melburn at a ball. 
It was in some garrison town where his regiment 
was quartered, and their acquaintanceship was of 
the slightest ; nevertheless, I believe, he proposed 
to her and was rejected. The affair—or at least 
that was how it was represented to me—was of 
so transient a nature that it made bardly any im- 
pression on her, When Mr. Melburn, the elder, 
offered himself, the recollection of what had 
happened gave her some embarrassment; but 
Jefferson was at that time in India, and not expect- 
ed home for years; he had had, moreover, a quar- 
rel with the Squire, and it was generally under- 
stood that he would never come to Burrow Hall, 
and, as you know, she became Mrs. Melburn. 
Then matters turned out quite differently, and, 
as generally happens, much worse. Jefferson 
came to England on sick-leave; his quarrel with 
his father was made up—though they will never 
be friends—by some arrangement about the en- 
tail on the estate, and Jefferson came home. My 
sister-in-law had never liked him, and his former 
liking for her had now changed to detestation. 
Outwardly, he maintained a cold and deferential 
respect for her, but he has never lost an oppor- 
tunity of doing her a mischief, or of fomenting 
the unhappy differences that arose between her 
husband and herself. Revengeful and utterly 
unscrupulous as she knew him to be, figure to 
yourself what life must have been to her for the 
last twenty years, at the mercy of this man’s slan- 
derous tongue! When I hear people talk so glib- 
ly of the wrath to come, as of something new and 
strange, can they know, I wonder, that in this 
world already there are poor souls, not altogether 
wicked ones, who have found their Gehenna!” 
She paused a moment, overcome with emotion, 
and transfigured in her companion’s eyes from the 
commonplace, kind creature she had _ hitherto 
known to something almost heroic in her divine 
compassion. ‘Judge then, dear Lizzie, was it 
possible for this unhappy woman, even if she 
knew what—as I guess—was taking place be- 
tween you and this man, that she could have 
spoken out against him? On the other hand, 
had she known that he was married, I do be- 
lieve that no personal considerations, however 
weighty—” 
™ “ Enough, enough,” exclaimed Miss Dart, fall- 
ing on the widow’s neck, and mingling her tears 
with hers; “forgive me, that, in my selfish folly, 
supposing myself to be the most miserable wo- 
man in the world, instead of being merely the 
most blind and foolish, I have caused you so much 
distress and pain. Your confidence, be assured, 
is not misplaced; and as for mine, whatever is 
worth your hearing of my wretched story shall 
be told at once.” Then, in few words, she told 
her all that had happened, concealing nothing of 





the worship she had paid to her idol, with its 
feet—nay, with its whole being—of worthless 
clay; and concluding with a statement of her 
own poor position and barren prospects. 

“ Weil, well,” said her kind hostess, encoura- 
gingly, when she had quite done, “ you must come 
and live with us till you see your way to placing 
yourself in comfortable quarters. As to ways 
and means—for I know you are the most prac- 
tical young woman (outside that weakness which 
is common to all our sex) that ever cut out a gown 
or made a bonnet as well as any milliner—you 
must remember that your presence here is, to be- 
gin with, the saving of a doctor’s bill: even dur- 
ing the twelve hours that you have been away, 
dear Mat has already begun to show signs of 
running down, like a clock that has lost its 
winder. Then, your marketing is 80 much better 
than mine or Lucy’s—” 

“Pray, pray, don’t tempt me, dear Mrs. Mey- 
rick!” interrupted Miss Dart, in agonized tones. 
“T have already suffered from the pretence and 
shadow of love; let me not also suffer from its 
substance. What you so hospitably propose 
would, indeed, be a cruel kindness. There is no- 
thing for me now—unless I would sink into the 
mire of mere despondency and despair — but 
work: work with my fingers, if nothing better 
offers—work for a few pence if not for a few 
pounds—but work I must have, of some kind, at 
once. All that I am here to ask of you is a lodg- 
ing for the night and the loan of my fare to town 
to-morrow.” 

“* As you please, dear Lizzie,” replied the widow, 
“or rather, as you will, and must. I am well 
aware that I am quite incompetent to advise you. 
I must go to Mat, and break to him what has 
happened: it will be a bitter blow.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Meyrick, spare him! spare him!” 

“How can I? How is it possible? Do you 
suppose that the sorrow of one he loves can be 
hidden from him? He has only to look at 
you,” 

“T should never have come here,” murmured 
Miss Dart, bitterly. “My very presence diffuses 
wretchedness. Give me at least a few minutes 
to wash away these traces of weakness.” 

“You have half an hour good,” said Mrs. Mey- 
rick, looking at her watch. “ He is in the pavil- 
ion, and will know nothing till dinner-time of your 
arrival, There is a letter for you somewhere; it 
came by the afternoon’s post. 1 will send it up 
to your room.” 

“A letter from Aunt Jane, no doubt,” thought 
Miss Dart, wearily. “She little guesses that I 
have been to Burrow Hall, and have now left it 
forever; that I am coming home to her to-mor- 
row, to be ancther burden to her bowed-down 
back.” 

Ten minutes had passed, and Mrs. Meyrick was 
standing on the well-worn steps outside the din- 
ing-room, where the maid was laying the little ta- 
hle for three; she had been cudgelling her brains 
for what to say to Matthew that should give him 
the least amount of pain, and with small advan- 
tage—the winter water grows no warmer for the 
would-be swimmer’s contemplation of it—when 
suddenly, from the open window overhead, a voice 
cried ; “ Do not trouble to tell Matthew, Mrs. Mey- 
rick. I will speak to him myself.” 

If the good lady had been a student of the po- 
ets, like her son, it is probable that, at the sound 
of it, certain verses would have occurred to her 
descriptive of the lidnet’s song: 

* And unto one her note is gay, 
And now her little ones have ranged; 
And unto one her note is changed, 
Because her brood in stolen away.” 

Ten minutes ago the voice she heard had been 
heavy with woe; now it was unmistakably clear 
and bright; not cheerful merely—as a woman in 
despondeney can make it for another’s sake—but 
with the true bird-note of joy. She looked up 
and beheld a face radiant with hope—nay, with 
happiness. ‘“ Not one word to him of what has 
happened,” whispered the smiling lips. “ It will 
not now be necessary.” 

“ But what will you tell him, my child ?” 

“Good news, dear Mrs. Meyrick—nothing but 
good news.” 


{ro BE CONTINUED.) 





THE ENGINEER’S STORY. 
By SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


“fFXHIS is about it,” said John Scott, the en- 

gineer, as the train slowly crested a long, 
gradual grade. “ You're atop of the Rocky Mount- 
ains now, ma’am.” 

Emily Vaughn looked to left and to right, and 
was conscious of a feeling of disappointment. 
She had pictured the top of the Rocky Mountains 
as something quite different from this. Here 
were no frowning heights or sudden gulfs, only a 
wide rolling plateau, some distant peaks which 
did not look very high, and far ahead a glimpse 
of lower levels running down into plains. It 
seemed hardly worth while to have come so far 
for so little. 

“Really!” she said. “But where are the 
mountains? They don’t look nearly so high as 
they did yesterday !” 

“ Naturally, ma’am,” responded the engineer ; 
“things don’t appear so high when you're as 
high as they are. We're atop, you know.” 

“ But there’s no look-off, no wonderful distance, 
as from the top of Mount Washington. 1 con- 
fess I am disappointed.” 

“Tt’s kind of queer,” said John Scott, with a 
dry chuekle, “how folks from the East keep al- 
luding to that ’ere little hill as if it were the 
standard of measurement. We don’t think so 
much of it this way. Why, ma’am, you’re about 
two thousand feet higher at this minute than if 
you was at the top of that little shuck of a Mount 
Washington that they all think so much of.” 

Miss Vaughn smiled, but she expérienced a 





shock nevertheless. The New England mind does 
not easily accustom itself to hearing its sacred 
mountain thus lightly spoken against. 

““Have you ever seen Mount Washington ?” 
she asked. 

** Oh, bless you, yes!” replied John Scott, cheer- 
fully. “I was raised over to Fryeburg, and grew 
up alongside of it. I thought it was a pretty big 
concern when I was a boy, but now—” He closed 
the sentence with a short, expressive laugh. 

Miss Vaughn changed the subject. She was 
not offended. She had grown to like this rough, 
good-natured engineer in the course of the three 
days’ journey, during which, favored as a relative 
of one of the directors of the road, she had sev- 
eral times been privileged to ride, as now, in the 
engineer’s cab for a better view of the country. 

“* Have you been long on this road ?” she asked. 

“Pretty near ever since it opened. I run the 
third through train that come out from Chicago, 
and I haven’t been off the line since, winter or 
summer, except for three months when I was 
laid up with a broken leg.” 

“This must look very differently in winter,” 
said Miss Vaughn, noting the treeless distances, 
and the snows still glinting on the higher peaks 
to the left. 

“You may believe it does! That first year, 
when the snow-sheds wasn't built, it was terrible. 
I was running that train that stuck in the snow 
seven days—perhaps you'll remember about it; 
it was in all the papers. I sha’n’t ever forget 
that, not if I live to be as old as my grandfather, 
and he didn’t die till he was ninety odd.” 

“Tell me about it,” said Miss Vaughn, persua- 
sively, seating herself on the high side bench of 
the cab, with that air of attention which is so 
enticing to the story-teller: amusements are few 
and far between in the long monotony of the 
overland journey to California; besides which, 
Miss Vaughn dearly loved a story. 

“There ain’t much to tell,” said John Scott, 
with something of the feeling which prompts the 
young vocalist to complain of hoarseness. “I 
ain’t any hand at telling things, either.’ Then, 
won by Miss Vaughn’s appealing eyes, he contin- 
ued : 

“We ran all fair and on time till we was about 
two hundred miles beyond Omaha. Then the 
snow began, It didn’t seem much at first. The 
women-folk in the train rather liked it. They 
all crowded to the windows to see, and the chil- 
dren hurrahed. Anything seemed a pleasant 
change after the sage-brush, I suppose. But as 
it went on coming, and the drifts grew deep, and 
the cars had to run slow, the older ones began to 
look serious, and I can tell you that we who had 
the charge of the train felt so. 

“We was just between two of the feeding sta- 
tions, and we put on al! the steam we could, hop- 
ing to push through to where provisions could be 
got at in case we had to stop. But it wa’n’t no 
use. The snow kept coming. I never see it 
come so. The flakes looked as big as saucers, 
and the drifts piled so quick that, when we final- 
ly stuck, in about ten minutes no one could see 
out of the windows. The train would have been 
clear buried over if the brakemen and the 
porters hadn’t gone the whole length over the 
roofs every half-hour, and swept it off with 
brooms and shovels. We had a lot of shovels 
aboard, by good luck, or else nothing could have 
saved us from being banked up outright. But 
it was terrible hard work, I can tell you. There 
wa’n’t no more laughing among the passengers 
by the time it come to that, and the children 
stopped hurrahing.” 

“Oh, the poor little things! WHat did they do? 
Were there many on board? Was there plenty 
for them to eat ?” 

“That was the worst of it. There wasn’t plen- 
ty for any one to eat. We had stuck just mid- 
way of the feeding stations, and there wasn’t a 
great deal of anything on board besides what 
the passengers had in their lunch baskets. One 
lady she had a tin of condensed milk, and they 
mixed that up for the babies—there was ten of 
*em—and so they got on pretty well. But there 
was about five other children, not babies, but 
quite little, and I don’t know what they woud 
have done if it hadn't been for the young lady.” 

“The young lady!” said Miss Vaughn, looking 
up with some surprise, for with the words a cu- 
rious tremble had come into the engineer’s voice, 
and a dark flush into his bronzed face. “ What 
young lady was that?” 

It was a moment or two before John Scott an- 
swered the question. 

“T don’t know what she was called,” he said, 
slowly. ‘I never knew. She was the only one 
on the train, so we just called her the young 
lady. She was travelling alone, but her folks 
had asked the conductor to look after her. She 
was going out to some relative of hers—her bro- 
ther, I guess, who was sick down to Sacramento. 
That was how she come to be there.” 

“ Were the children under her care 2” 

“No, ma’am ; she was all alone, as I told you; 
but she took them under her care from the very 
first. They had their fathers and mothers along— 
three of them had, at least, and the other two 
had their mother and a nurse-girl—but some- 
how no one but the young lady seemed to be 
able to do anything with them. The poor lit- 
tle things was half starved, you see, and there 
wasn’t anything to amuse ’em in the dark car, 
and one of them, who was sickly, fretted all day 
and ’most all night, and the mother didn’t seem 
to have no faculty or no backbone to her; but 
whenever the young lady came round, that sick 
young one and all the rest would stop crying, 
and seem just as chipper as if it was summer- 
time out-doors and the whole train full of 
candy. 

“IT don’t see how she did it,” he went on, medi- 
tatively, throwing a shovelful of coal in at the 
furnace door. “Some women is made that way, 
I suppose. As soon as we see how things were 
going, and how bad they was likely to be, that 
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girl kind of set herself to keep along. She had 

a mighty gentle way with her, too. You'd never 

have guessed that she was so plucky. Plucky! 

By George, I never saw anything like her 
luck.” ‘ 

“Was she pretty ?” asked Miss Vaughn, urged 
by a truly feminine curiosity. 

"“ Well, I don’t know if you'd ’a called her so 
or not. We didn’t think much how she looked 
after the first. She was a slender-built girl, and 
her face looked sort of kind and bright both to 
me. Her voice was as soft—well, as soft as a 
voice can be, and it kind of sang when she felt 
happy. She looked you straight in the eyes 
when she spoke. I don’t believe the worst man 
that ever lived could have told that girl a lie if 
it had been to save his life. Her hair was brown. 
She was different from girls in general, some- 
how.” 

“T think we may say that she was pretty,” ob- 
served Miss Vaughn, with a little smile. 

“T ain’t so sure of that. There’s plenty of 
ladies come over the road since that 1 suppose 
folks would say was better-looking than she was. 
But I never see any face quite like hers. It 
was still, like a lake, and you seemed to feel as 
if there was depths to it. And the farther you 
went down, the sweeter it got. She never made 
any rustling when she walked. She wasn’t that 
kind.” 

Another pause, which Miss Vaughn was careful 
not to break. 

“1 don’t know what them children would ’a 
done without her,” went on the engineer, as if 
talking to himself. Then, with sudden energy: 
“T don’t know what any of us would ’a done 
without her. The only trouble was that she 
couldn’t be everywhere at once. There was a 
sick lady in the drawing-room at the end of one 
of the Pullmans. She had weak lungs, and was 
going out to California for her health. Well, 
the cold and the snow brought on a hemorrhage. 
That was the second day after we was blockaded. 
There wasn’t no doctor on board, and her hus- 
band he was mighty scared. He come through 
to the front car to find the conductor, looking as 
pale’s a ghost. ‘My wife’s a-dying,’ said he. 
‘ Ain’t there no medical man on the train?” And 
when we said no, he just gave a groan. ‘Then 
she must die,’ he said. ‘Great heavens! why 
did I bring her on this fatal journey ? 

“*Perhaps the young lady ’ll have some rem- 
edies,’ suggested one of the porters; for we'd 
all got into the way already of turning to the 
young lady whenever things were wrong. 

“ Well, I went for her, and you never see any 
one so level-headed as she seemed to be. She 
knew just what to do; and she had the right 
medicine in her bag; and in less than an hour 
that poor lady was quite comfortable, and her 
husband the most relieved man that ever was. 
Then the young lady come along to where I was 
standing —there wasn’t nothing for me to do, 
but I was waiting, for I didn’t know but there 
might be—and said she: ‘ Mr. Scott, I am grow- 
ing anxious about the fuel. Do you think there 
is plenty to last? Suppose we were to be kept 
here a week ?” 

“Now just think of it! not one of us dumb fools 
had thought of that. You see we was expecting 
to be relieved from hour to hour, for we had tel- 
egraphed both ways, and the snow had stopped 
by that time,and none of us had any notion it 
was going to be the job it was to dig us out. 
Only the young lady had the sense to remember 
that it might take longer than we was calcula- 
ting on. $ 

“Says I, ‘If we are kept here a week, there 
won't be a shovelful of coals left for any of the 
fires, let alone the engine.’ 

“¢Then don’t you think,’ says she, in her soft 
voice, ‘ that it would be a wise plan to get all the 
passengers together in one car, and keep a good 
fire up there, and let the other stoves go out? 
It’s no matter if we are a little crowded,’ says 
she. 

“ Well, of course it was the only thing to do, as 
we see at once when it was put into our heads. 
We took the car the sick lady was in, so’s she'd 
not have to be disturbed, and we made up beds 
for the children, and somehow all the passengers 
managed to pack in, train hands and all. It was 
a tight squeeze, but that didn’t matter so much, 
because the weather was so awfully cold. 

“ That was the way I come to see so much of the 
young lady. I hadn’t anything to keep me about 
the engine, so I kind of detailed myself off to wait 
on her. She was busy all day long doing things 
for the rest. It’s queer how people’s characters 
come out at such times. We got to know all 
about each other. People stopped sir-ing and 
ma’am-ing and being polite, and just showed for 
what they were worth. The-selfish ones, and the 
shirks, and the cowards, and the mean cusses who 
wanted to blame some one besides the Almighty 
for sending the weather—there wa’n’t no use 
for any of them to try to hide themselves any 
more than it was for the other kind. The wo- 
men, as a rule, bore up better than the men. It 
comes natural, I suppose, for a woman to be kind 
of silent and pale and patient when she’s suffer- 
ing. But the young lady wasn’t that sort either. 
She was as bright as a button all along. You'd 
have supposed from her face that she was having 
just the best kind of a time! 

“T can see her now, standing before the stove 
roasting jack-rabbits for the others’ supper. 
Some of the gentlemen had revolvers, and when 
the snow got crusted over, so’s they could walk 
on it, they used to shoot ’em. And we were glad 
enough of every one shot, provisions were so 
scanty. The last two days them rabbits and 
snow-water melted in a pail over the stove was 
all we had to eat or drink.” 

“I suppose there was nothing for you to do 
but wait,” said Miss Vauglin. 

“No, ma’am; there wasn’t nothing at all for 
me to do but help the young lady now and then. 
She let me help her more than the rest, I used 





to think. - She’d come to me and say, ‘ Mr. Scott, 
this rabbit is for you and the conductor.’ She 
never forgot anybody—except herself. Once she 
asked me to hold the sick little girl while she took 
asleep. It was mighty pretty always to see her 
with them children. They never seemed to have 
enough of her. All of them wanted she should 
put them to bed, and sing to them, and tell them 
stories. Sometimes she’d have all five swarming 
over her at once. I used to watch them.” 

“Well, how did it end?” asked Miss Vaughn, 
as the engineer’s voice, which had gradually 
grown lower and more dreamy, came to a 
stop. 

“Eh? what? Oh!’—rousing himself. “It 
ended when three locomotives and a relief train 
from Cheyenne broke through to us on the eighth 
morning after we was blockaded. They brought 
provisions and coal, and we got on first-rate after 
that. Did the sick lady die? No,ma’am. She 
was living, when I last heard of her, down to Santa 
Barbara. Two years ago that was.” 

“ And what became of your young lady ?” 

“She left at Sacramento. Her brother or 
some one was down to meet her. I saw him a 
moment. He didn’t look like her.” 

“And you never saw her again ? 
heard her name?” 

“No, ma’am; I never did.” 

The engineer’s voice sounded gruff and husky 
as he said this. He shovelled in coals with need- 
less energy. 

“ Ave you a married man ?” asked Miss Vaughn. 
The question sounded abrupt even to herself, but 
seemed relevant to something in her mind. 

“ No.” 

John Scott looked her squarely in the face as 
he replied. His countenance was rather grim 
and set, and for a moment she feared that she 
had offended him. Then, as he met her depre- 
cating gaze, he reassured her with a swift 
smile, 

“No, ma’am, [ ain’t; and I never shall be as I 
know of,” he added. “ Second-rate wouldn’t sat- 
isfy me now, I guess.” He pulled the cord which 
hung ready to his hand, and a long screeching 
whistle rang out over the plain, and sent the 
prairie-dogs scuttling into their burrows. 

“ This is a feeding station we’re coming to,” 
he explained. “Twenty minutes here for sup- 
per, ma’am; and it ain't a bad supper either. I 
reckon you'd like to have me help you down, 
wouldn’t you ?” 


You never 





THE WAYSIDE NURSERY. 


See illustration on page 256. ¢ 


N the trying winter of 1873 Mary Smith’s hus- 

band was in the hospital, and Mary lived with 
her baby in a poor room in a tenement-house. 
When Mary could get any work to do she would 
tie the baby in a chair before a table, putting 
crusts within reach of the baby hands, and there 
it would stay all day in a room without fire until 
Mary came home, Mary Smith is not the con- 
venient name for a moving tale. It seems an 
exaggeration of facts to assert that Mary was a 
real flesh and blood woman—she had so little 
flesh and so much less blood. Still, she lived, as 
do many such women, to bear and rear children 
in the crowded parts of every great city. 

Now the Mary Smiths of this city no longer 
leave their babies tied to chairs alone in fireless 
rooms. They take them to the day nursery, and 
go off to their work knowing their babies are 
better cared for than they could be even by 
themselves ; for it is true that healthy surround- 
ings and proper food at judicious intervals may 
be at times uo bad substitute for a mother’s 
love. 

Within the past few years there has sprung 
up in the poorer and more crowded parts of the 
town one of the most appealing charities in this 
city of charities. This is the day nursery, the 
outgrowth of an accumulation of Mary Smiths, 
and suggested by and in great measure modelled 
after the French créches. These are usually pri- 
vate charities, often individual charities under- 
taken as memorials to dead children, They have 
attractive and appropriate names, such as “The 
Sunnyside,” “The Morning Star,” for they do 
bring brightness and hope to gioomy, unlovely 
surroundings. Of these none is more suggest- 
ively named than “The Wayside,” at 216 East 
Twentieth Street, some glimpses of which are 
shown elsewhere. A description of its methods 
may be of service, since day nurseries will be 
found not only for individual but public good 
wherever mothers are among the wage-workers. 

The conditions are made as simple as possible. 
The mother must need the assistance the day 
nursery can give, and the child must be free 
from disease. These two things satisfactorily 
answered, the child is admitted, the mother agree- 
ing to pay five cents a day for its care. Here, as 
elsewhere, uniform experience demonstrates that 
only some pecuniary responsibility prevents chari- 
ty from defeating its own ends. The children are 
brought by their mothers before going to work. 
If they have had no breakfast, they are given it. 
If they are not tidy, there are shelves of clean 
pinafores, and a bath-tub upstairs even more 
searching in its pursuit after dirt. But it is the 
testimony of the kind matron, Mrs. Walcot, that 
in time the mothers have an awakened pride, 
and bathe and make their children clean before 
they are brought to the nursery. The children 
are received up to the age of seven. Those old 
enough are sent to the public school near, return- 
ing to the nursery when school is out. The little 
ones amuse themselves in the play-room, and up- 
stairs a group of cradles all in a row take charge 
of the babies. 

The rooms are adapted to catch the childish eye. 
Gay-colored prints ornament the wall, there are 
stands of flowers, and everywhere spotless clean- 
liness, The play-room is fitted up with toys; 





there are large doll-houses for the older children, 
and the inevitable assortment of armless, eyeless 
dolls and legless horses, such as all children love 
better because of their misfortunes, and which is 
one of the best traits of the childish character, 
Here the children reign supreme, tended by two 
little nurses. 

Dinner at half past eleven is one of the su- 
preme moments of the day. Milk, rice, oat- 
meal, potatoes, molasses, simple nourishing foods, 
make part of the bill of fare. The children at 
their meals is one of the pretty sights of the 
nursery. It is attended with a certain form, and 
the freedom of the childish intercourse is tem- 
pered with a certain decorum. It is a significant 
example of the table as a medium of civiliza- 
tion, but by no means confined in its services 
to nurseries, and is one of the last the children 
would probably find in their own homes. After 
dinner the snowy cots await them, and sleep is 
trained to wait on their eyelids at the close of 
dinner. The younger children are all put to bed, 
in order to get up happier and fresh for the Kin- 
dergarten lesson of the afternoon. 

With the material considerations so carefully 
looked after there goes also a certain moral, re- 
ligious, and intellectual training. Obedience is 
imperative; at the same time the most serious 
punishment is standing in the corner—an eminent- 
ly safe form of chastisement. 

The Kindergarten has a pleasant and subtle 
way of calling its ministrations “gifts.” The 
gifts bestowed by the young teachers, themselves 
learners in a Kindergarten, are of the simplest 
sort—folding papers, mat-plaiting, songs, and 
games, each containing its morsel of instruction 
and morals, but so skilfully concealed that the 
children only faney they are having fun. So 
passes the day, while with the young babies it 
is an alternating round of good sleep and full 
stomachs. After a supper equally nutritious and 
simple the mothers are expected, and the children 
taken home. 

It is inevitable that the training and care which 
the children receive should in a way react for the 
benefit of the mothers. There is even more di- 
rect. effort, and the mothers are occasionally 
brought together for some profitable form of so- 
cial intercourse, 

So brief a recital of a day at The Wayside Nurs- 
ery must omit many incidental features. The year 
is varied by a Christmas tree, and other occasions 
distinguished by more perilous food than rice and 
porridge, and better remembered. A week amid 
sea-air and sunshine is given to each child at 
Far Rockaway, and rounds up the effort to de- 
crease the mortality, sickness, and unwholesome 
moral and physical lives of the children of the 
poor—unhappy features inevitable to the life of 
all great cities, 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorresPponvenr. | 


F the signs are not deceptive, and if our angurs 

understand their trade, poufs and draped 
dresses will reach the end of their career before 
the return of another winter. There is no rea- 
son to pity them, for they are dying of old age. 
Never in the annals of fashion has there been 
an example of such longevity. Even though the 
tournure is preserved for the present, whether 
separate or stationary, in the form of steel springs 
fastened on the back skirt breadth, and topped 
with a hair or feather cushion to soften the an- 
gular outlines, the pouf is already considerably 
lessened in size. Most of the dresses made of 
open lace-patterned fabrics for the coming sum- 
mer are simply pleated, and not draped at all, 
although still raised by the tournure or bustle, 
which will not be immediately abandoned, all the 
more since draped poufs are disappearing. A 
transition epoch is predicted for next summer, 
destined gradually to wean us from the bunch 
which the eye is accustomed to see half-way up 
the back of every woman, The large dress-mak- 
ing establishments have decided upon a coup 
d’état for next autumn to restore the fashion of 
ultra flatness; it is always so in France, where 
an evil is remedied by resorting to the opposite 
extreme, Since the marriage of the daughter of 
the Duc de Chartres with the Prince of Den- 
mark the fashion of non-draped dresses has be- 
gun to prevail in the highest circles, for which 
reason these dresses are styled a la Chartres. 

The consequences of this change are numer- 
ous; wraps adapted to the excrescences on the 
skirts will be greatly modified, and bonnets and 
coiffures, whose almost grotesque height was in 
some sort rendered necessary to reéstablish the 
harmony endangered by exaggeration in other 
directions, will be lowered to conform to the gen- 
eral scale. The laws of proportion cannot be 
violated with impunity, or set at naught in one 
direction without exacting a counterpoise in an- 
other. 

Red will be seen in profusion at all the theatres 
and receptions until the beginning of June, when 
it will migrate to the sea-shore, and from there 
to the country-seats. This glowing color, strik- 
ing almost to insolence, seems to have some hid- 
den affinity with the tastes of the day. Former- 
ly a woman attired in red would have been point- 
ed at in every drawing-room that she ventured to 
enter, But it is different nowadays, when the 
chief aim is to make a sensation and to be looked 
at, even when one is ugly. 

With undraped skirts many corsages will be 
worn made of a different fabric from the skirt. 
There is one kind called an over-skirt corsage 
because the corsage is attached to an end of the 
over-skirt, which is searcely visible except at the 
back ; it is a variety of polonaise, but much less 
enveloping than a polonaise usually is, leaving 
almost the entire skirt exposed, instead of hiding 
it. Then there are belted corsages also of a dif- 
ferent fabric from the skirt, which have their 
side forms prolonged beyond the belt in two long 








rounded tabs ; the fronts are replaced by a pleat- 
ed plastron, made of light silk or gauze, lace, or 
tulle, according to the toilette in general, There 
are many differences of detail among these cor- 
sages that vary from the skirt, both as to stuff 
and color. They serve to introduce that element 
of fancy and diversity of which the eye can no 
longer be deprived. For the spring most of these 
corsages will be of velvet; later they will be of 
light silk, and in surah, plain or “ marbled,” the 
latter a new variety of silk ; embroideries, braid, 
lace, ete., will constitute the trimming. Plain 
corsages are frequently trimmed with a bead net- 
work, jet for black dresses, of self-color for col- 
ored dresses ; these are small cuirasses, or, if pre- 
ferred, plastrons, which surround the collar, front 
and back, forming a point on the middle of the 
back, and extending to the waist in front, where 
they taper to a point, over which a plaque of the 
same beads is set. The outlines are edged with 
drops to match, oblong or round. This forms 
one of the prettiest corsage ornaments to be seen, 
and adds greatly to the elegance of a dress. Even 
woollens, simple cashmere dresses, come with this 
trimming, which, however, must invariably be of 
the same color as the dress to which it is at- 
tached. 

Panels, or, to be more precise, those breadths 
of a stuff different from the rest of the skirt, 
usually of some richer stuff, and frequently fig- 
ured, are far from being abandoned—so far, in- 
deed, that it is proposed to manufacture stuffs 
with special panels for next autumn. 

Besides the panels, under-skir ts made of a dif- 
ferent stuff from the rest of the dress, actual or 
only simulated, are continually showing novel 
effects. A new costume, simple but pretty, which 
will be worn as soon as the season permits, has 
a short under-skirt of striped silk, with the rest 
of the dress of wool. On each side of a very 
narrow tablier are three broad perpendicular 
pleats of the wool, not fastened to the skirt ex- 
cept at the belt; the skirt is raised on each hip, 
which spl eads the pleats at the bottom and causes 
them to assume a fan shape; there is no pouf, 
or any drapery whatever at the back; owing to 
the inequality of the pleats, the under-skirt is 
seen at different depths—little in front and more 
on the sides. This dress was of faille in two 
tones of bronze for the skirt, with light bronze 
wool for the rest of the dress. The belted cor- 
sage was pleated on the shoulders, it being one 
of the predictions for next season that corsages 
will be pleated and evén crossed, 

Have I already mentioned the new capotes ? 
These must be of the same color and the same 
stuff as the dress, even if it is woollen. Eeru 
alone is considered a neutral color, eligible with 
all dresses. As soon as the spring is sufficiently 
advanced, Paris will be filled with écru capotes, 
in woollen tulle, in Panama silk, but whatever 
the material, always faced and widely framed at 
the edges with velvet or faille of a different and 
contrasting color—moss green, dark blue, or gar- 
net. This will be the obligatory bonnet for some 
weeks to come, Straw bonnets will appear later. 
The fashion of open-work stuffs shows its influ- 
ence here also, in bonnets of open-work straw, 
only as to the crown, however, not as regards the 
brim. These open-work bonnets are made in 
all colors, in order that they can be matched to 
dresses. The tyranny of matching will, before 
long, be found a heavy drag on the toilette. 
When we are compelled to have a separate wrap 
and bonnet for each dress, the price of a costume 
will be tripled. Let us hope that this disaster 
will be averted; nevertheless, | fear it will not 
be safe to abandon one’s self too completely to 
this hope. For trimming these open-work bon- 
nets there are many new ribbons—ealled “ new,” 
probably, because they are a revival of ancient 
fashions. There are gauze ribbons with a color- 
ed border, or perhaps with little brocaded tlowers ; 
in short, just such ribbons as were worn by stylish 
girls of twenty in 1810 or 1815. And as we sel- 
dom stop at borrowing a single detail of any par- 
ticular period, whatever the time, behold us re- 
turning to the turban! the turban of Madame De 
Staél, which, it is said, was never taken off even 
for sleep. There are gauze turbans and tulle 
turbans, not, it is true, altogether complete ; they 
have not ventured to encirle the head completely 
as yet, like that of a Mussulman, but tewer above 
the forehead—a sort of semi-turban. On the side 
is an aigrette of feathers or precious stones, which 
is quite indispensable, since it would be impos- 
sible to conceive of a turban without an aigrette. 
Such as described, they have made their appear- 
ance in the opera, not, as might be supposed, upon 
the stage, but in the auditorium, and upon young 
and pretty heads. 

There is an attempt at using bretelles for cor- 
sages made of lace fabrics—not a really pretty 
fashion. But a trimming that is most charming 
and very becoming to young girls is composed of 
silk or velvet ribbon. The collar is made of a 
ribbon ; on both sides of the front of the corsage 
spread two ribbons, which continue down the 
back, and extend beyond the waist in front and 
back ; a belt of the same ribbon is negligently 
knotted at the side, with each end terminating 
in a filigree gold-or silver ornament; a similar 
ornament is on each of the four ends of the rib- 
bon that extend down the front and back, and 
another is at the throat. This pretty garniture 
can be made to answer with various dresses. 

Lingerie is on the wane, and there seems to be 
a persistent effort to replace it with beads. When 
we detect a narrow white line at the top of the 
collar, which would appear rather to hide than 
to show itself, we have no longer the consolation 
of fancying it a fragment of cambric or muslin ; 
what seems to be linen is in reality a fold of 
thick white silk gauze, or écru, rather. We can 
only hope that our old traditions about cleanli- 
ness will be revived—traditions already too long 
ignored by fashion, which suppresses every sug- 
yestion of linen in the feminine toilette. 

EmMELINE RayMonp, 
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CHAPTER XV.—( Continued.) 
DIMLY FORESEEN. 


“ATO; that is the elder of the two—Captain 
Clinton,” answered Yetta. ‘“ Mr. Lanfrey 
is the taller, handsomer man.” 

“The elder is the better man,” said Paston, 
coldly. 

“Oh no, father—no!” she said. 
Clinton is dreadful! There is something so cruel 
and fierce about him. He looks as if he would 
like to give pain. He is dreadful! His brother 
is far better—much softer, and with far nicer 
manners. He is a different man altogether—so 
much gentler and more generous in his nature.” 

“My daughter has judged quickly,” said Pas- 
ton. 

He tried to make his smile a sneer, but failed. 
That fresh young life, in which was centred all 
his love and the ultimate of his hopes, must not 
be travestied by ridicule as flowers «re touched 
by frost—must not be saddened by his own hard 
experience, as honey is fermented into acidity. 
The sneer died away, but the smile remained. 

“Am I very silly, dear father ?” asked Yetta, 
with a heightened color. “Idare say I am; and 
I know that it is not right to take sudden and base- 
less dislikes to people. But I did to Captain Clin- 
ton, almost at first sight—strongly.” 

“ And not to his brother ?” said her father. 

“No,” she answered, steadily. “I like him and 
the eldest sister very much.” 

“ Do not let them see that you do,” he repeated, 
going back on his main thought. “You must 
be stately and frigid, my child. All the advance 
must come from them. You must bring them 
to your feet; you must make them sue for the 
honor of your acquaintance; you must stand 
apart and on a pedestal; you must be the supe- 
rior, condescending. Remember all this, as you 
remember your prayers !” 

“J will not be forward,” returned Yetta, simply. 
“But what is there between us and the Clin- 
tons, father? I see there is something not quite 
straight and right. What is it ?” 

The well-known film came over the father’s 
eyes; and his face, which had been eager and 
sharp during her last words, be€ame stony and 
Egyptian, as he answered, in his cold, half-dead 
way: 

“ How should I know? Perhaps they are an- 
noyed that I bought Mock-Beggar, which they had 
rented between them for over forty years; per- 
haps they grudge me my money, or at least my 
reputed wealth,” he added, hastily. ‘ Anyhow, 
they have not shown themselves friendly, and I 
want you to be on your guard.” 

“T will be,” said Yetta—“ at least, to all the 
others. But these two—this Mr. Lanfrey and 
his sister—have been very friendly to me, so I 
need not be so cool to them.” 

Her ingenuousness touched her father’s heart. 
He held out his hand across the table—they sat 
at right angles to each other, not face to face. 
This arrangement a little masked the poverty 
of the supplies, and brought the sparse dishes 
closer, 

“You are easy to manage, my child,” he said, 
“T have no fear that you will thwart 


“Captain 


me. 

“No, I never will,” said Yetta, kissing his 
hand, back and palm. 

This hand-kissing is not an instinct confined to 
servile women. If it includes respect, it means 
also love; and love envelops as well as inclines 
—and takes as well as gives. 

The conversation was here interrupted by the 
servant bringing in a small suet pudding which 
would not have been too much for one person 
only. It was the ultimate of Paston’s house- 
keeping generosity in the way of sweets—and 
Yetta had not yet learned a higher nor more 
scientific dietary. 

After dinner the girl wandered away into the 
garden, taking with her the wild flowers and her 
Sowerby, to make sure of what she had brought 
home. She had found some the names of which 
she did not know ; and she rejoiced in the extraor- 
dinary interest she felt in her work. She had 
never felt so strong a love for this most fascina- 
ting pursuit. She had been interested, certainly, 
but not so enthusiastic as to-night; and as she 
labelled her treasures, and put them carefully on 
the seat beside her—meaning to keep them al- 
ways, as a visible reminder of that lovely view 
and this glorious day—she congratulated herself 
on her steady advance in knowledge and her in- 
crease of pleasure thereby. She wondered why 
she had not asked Miss Clinton if she knew bot- 
any. She wished now that she had. It would 
be another link of sympathy between them. Mr. 
Lanfrey, of course, knew all about botany as 
about everything else. She remembered how he 
had shown her the difference between the two 
honeysuckles—the common and the perfoliate— 
and, of course, if he knew this he would know 
all the rest! He was really very nice. What a 
pity that he was Captain Clinton’s brother !—and 
how odd that he and his sister should be Lady 
Jane’s children! They were so unlike the rest! 
As indeed they were—having “ thrown buck” to 
their grandmother, that sweet Margaret French 
whose charms had destroyed poor Maurice Clin- 
ton’s life, yet had not been able to make Hum- 
phrey’s wholly a success. 

Paston watched the girl from the window of 
his private room, which gave on to the lawn and 
commanded the approaches to the house. The 
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room itself was protected against intrusive eyes 
by one of those high wicker-work blinds which 
effectually bar inspection from without, but are 
no kind of impediment from within. He did not 
care that all the world should see the barren 
poverty and inartistic ugliness of his study, as 
he called this sordid den. All the furniture was 
old, dilapidated, worm-eaten, and second-hand. 
The chairs were those wooden windsors, such as 
smal) house-keepers give to their kitchens ; the 
sofa was of black horse-hair, worn through in 
parts to the stuffing, and less a seat than a slide. 
The few books which leaned against each other 
on the unvarnished deal shelves were, some with- 
out backs, some without covers, while all were 
dog-eared, torn, and tumbled. 

No broker would have given more than a few 
shillings for the whole apparent contents ; but in 
that fire-proof safe, built so strongly into the 
wall, were bonds and securities and jewels which 
made this miser—this “amateur pauper’’—the 
wealthiest man by far of all the Fellshire county 
—which had made him able to buy society for so 
far as he had gone, and would have made him 
able to buy a still higher grade had he cared to 
take it. Perhaps he might, when he had ruined 
the Clintons. 

As he sat there, now brooding over Yetta’s 
little adventure of to-day, now watching her as 
she sat under the spreading branches of the cedar- 
tree on the lawn—the exultation with which he 
always regarded her, so supreme in the saintly 
majesty of her virgin loveliness as she was—was 
mixed with doubt and a little fear. He loved his 
child—no father more and few so much—but he 
loved also his avarice and his schemes of venge- 
ance. He would willingly that Maurice, the eld- 
est son, the heir, should fall in love with her— 
should ask her in marriage of him, the old 
owner’s wronged son and cruelly denied heir 
—should sue, as a man might sue for his life, for 
the hand which should redeem his house from de- 
struction, and once more set the Clintons on the 
highest rung of the social ladder. And he would 
play with him. He would listen to him calmly, 
quietly, without a sign of softening nor yet of re- 
pulsion. He would be sphinx-like, immovable 
as an old Egyptian god; he would veil his eyes 
as he knew how; and then he would leave him. 
He would leave him, this fiery-blooded young man 
—Frank Clinton’s heir—in the agonies of doubt, 
till the pride he had sworn to humble had suffi- 
ciently abased itself. He would make him come 
back again, and yet again—his hot blood seething 
—his poverty spurring him like a sharp goad— 
his love possessing him as a fire that burns the 
straw ; and he himself, Paston Carew, the arbiter 
of his fate whose word could slay or save, he 
would sit there like a second Pasht, unmoved, 
stony, inscrutable, unimpassioned. 

And then, wheh the Clinton crest had been 
trailed long enough in the dust, and the pride of 
the family had been broken into fragments before 
his knees, he would rise up and spurn him as a 
beggar from his gate—as a dog at his feet—spurn 
him—spurn him—the unsuccessful aspirant for 
the hand of Patty Carew’s granddaughter—the 
ruined gentleman, denied while beseeching the 
low-born bastard for his salvation ! 

Then he would buy the Hall over their heads, 
as he had already bought Mock-Beggar. Their 
necessities would force them to break the entail, 
and Yetta should be the heiress of the oldest es- 
tate in the county. And then he would marry 
her to some great man—perhaps Lord Masdew ; 
and she would go to court; and her jewels would 
outshine all others—the oldest of the inherited, 
the most brilliant of the family heirlooms, And 
when the Clintons were falling—falling—to the 
point where future generations would be indis- 
tinguishable from the proletariat—would be part 
and parcel of the proletariat ; having to work for 
their daily bread as his own grandfather had 
worked—by poverty brought, the men to crime 
and the women to shame, as his own mother had 
been brought—then Yetta should be the local 
Queen, and her children would take rank as 
princes; and he and his mother would be 
avenged ! 

Great drops stood on his upper lip as he real- 
ized the whole details of his scheme. His hands 
were clinched; all the nerves and sinews of his 
body were strung and tense. He felt his will as it 
were a bar of iron which nothing could break; 
and imagination was as potent as living reality. 

But should she love this man, what then ? 
There was the fear! there the doubt! Her mar- 
riage with a Clinton would certainly give him also 
his revenge; but its glory of triumph would be 
weakened by the profit of his foe. Would he 
have the courage and constancy to stand between 
his child and her desire, and deny her to the man 
she loved? He knew himself. Adamant to all 
the world beside, he was soft to her. She stood 
almost equal to his wealth in his esteem; and 
higher than all else! Higher than his cherished 
dreams of vengeance ?—those dreams which had 
been his life’s sustenance for all these years. He 
did not know; time and the event alone could 
show. 

Then suddenly he remembered, what for the 
moment he had forgotten—it was not Maurice 
the elder and the heir, but Lanfrey the uncon- 
sidered cadet, of whom she had spoken in friend- 
liness to-day, and had defended from the very 
slight attack that he, Paston, had made on him. 
And when he remembered this he dropped his 
face into his hands; and for the first time felt 
the difficulties which encompass the keepers of 
youth. 

“Yet she is so good, so sweet and complying!” 
he said to himself, hugging the delusion, so often 
proved worthless, that a father’s wish would be 
stronger than a lover’s prayer, and that filial 
obedience would carry it over passion and ro- 
mance. “She is so good, she-would not with- 
stand me!” 

As he thought this he again looked through 
the clear tracery of the blind. Sitting there in 





the soft evening light, her lap full of flowers, 
her sweet face bending over her book, her white 
dress falling in sculpturesque lines about her 
feet and figure, she seemed altogther so ethereal- 
ized, so different from the coarse matter of which 
ordinary mortals are made—that Paston felt a 
strange and sudden spasm at his heart, as if she 
had been her own spirit, or the wraith which 
presages death. 

“T could not lose her!” he said aloud. “TI 
would yield to her! I could not lose her! But 
it would kill me, and my death would be her 
curse ; and I should know that by my weakness 
and my sacrifice I had ruined and not redeemed 
her. But I could not see her die if my life would 
buy back hers.” 

Underneath all that fierce passion of revenge 
—all that sordid greed—was hidden this one 
sweet sacred feeling—this one verdurous garden 
of love blooming in the sterile wilderness ! 

“T could not lose her! Between her and me 
it is I who would be the victim!” 

She knew nothing of this fierce debate—this 
tragedy of passion going on so few yards away; 
and nothing of her power over her father. There, 
in the waning sunlight, with her flowers and girl- 
ish playing at careful study, she sat like some 
sweet woodland nymph brought from the ages 
of by-gone romance into the heart of this prosaic 
time—like some fair soul of womanhood come 
out from the distant Aidann to be the beloved of 
men. 

She neither knew nor foresaw. Her eyes were 
held by the rosy fingers of vouth, and ignorance 
—its twin; and the reserve of maidenhood 
wrapped round the rest. 

Impelled by the restless fears of his thoughts, 
Paston went out to join her. 

“Dear father, how sweet of you to come to 
me!” said Yetta, when she saw him. 

She stood up to meet him by a few steps, and 
her flowers fell to the ground. Paston thought 
of a picture he had once seen of a Flora holding 
flowers in her lap and letting them fall to her 
feet as she walked. 

“What is all this rubbish?” he asked. He 
was not contemptuous, but playful. 

“Wild flowers. I am trying to find out what 
they are,” she answered, picking up those which 
had fallen—not leaving one—not even a flaccid 
miserable bit of chickweed. “I am getting so 
fond of botany,” she continued. “It gives quite 
a new pleasure to the country to be able to know 
the flowers and things one sees.” 

“There is not much to be made out of them 
when you do know,” said Pagton. “This is 
chickweed, and that is plantain. Now, my little 
girl, how much wiser are you ?” 

“Oh, but that is not enough,” she said, smiling. 
“T want to know far more than that !—the botan- 
ical name; the kind of roots and seeds and leaves 
they have, and what they are all called.” 

“Not content with things as they are? Al- 
ways the step back ?—always wanting to know ?” 
he said. 

“Yes,” she answered; “I like to know the 
reason of things.” 

“My daughter must not be a skeptic,” he said, 
gravely. 

“Is that skepticism ?” she asked. 

“Seeking the reason why ?—the first step,” he 
answered. “There is so much for which we can 
find no reason—so much that is simply inexplica- 
ble, and entangled in mystery from end to end; 
but we have to accept it, all the same! We have 
to live by faith in the larger ends of life. With 
our fellow-creatures only can we use the scalpel 
and the crucible. To them we ought to give no 
trust—take nothing on mere hearsay. But the 
mysteries of nature—and that which is beyond 
nature—come into a different category.” 

“And yet how miserable life would be if we 
did not trust and could not believe in the people 
we know!” said Yetta. 

She was thinking of Ethel Clinton—Ethel, with 
a kind of glorious penumbra about her, unnamed, 
not distinct, but something of supreme beauty, 
and that was not herself. 

“My child, be prodigal in nothing,” was his 
reply. “Neither of love nor of money—neither 
of trust nor of property. Be thrifty; keep ever 
in reserve; never expend your capital; have al- 
ways a background, a secret hoard, both of feel- 
ing and of worldly gear. This is the only way in 
which you will be able to go through life without 
bankruptcy in some form or other.” 

“ And yet it is impossible to live without lov- 
ing,” said Yetta, ingenuously. 

“ As impossible, to a certain extent, as to live 
without eating,” was his reply. “For all that, 
you need not be a gourmand, and spend your for- 
tune, like another Apicius,on your table, Nor 
need you give all of yourself in love to any one.” 

“Not even to you, father?” she said, with a 
caressing smile and the sweetest intonation. It 
was such a bit of transparent coaxing, such an 
evident little note of filial flattery ! 

“To me?” he said, also smiling. Then his 
face contracted, and a look of pain came over the 
first pleasure. “To me?” he repeated. “Ah! 
that will not last long. The young for the young 
—we elders are only stop-gaps removable at plea- 
sure; to be set aside like empty bowls when the 
fresh wine comes in.” 

“You will never be set aside by me, father,” 
said Yetta, more moved than she understood 


why. 

She felt without being able to explain the arid, 
painful nature of her father’s life—how barren 
it was of beauty, how desolate of joy. She dim- 
ly divined, without clearly discerning, how his 
avarice—and something more than avarice — 
had corroded his heart and eaten away the very 
substance of his better self. She was becoming 
so far conscious in that she was pained, but not 
as yet turned away, by his shameful greed; but 
with this very faint revulsion was growing up a 
deep and tender pity, she did not know why. 
Rich, honored, respected, courted—what was 





there to pity in her father’s life? She could not 
say—beyond the patent loss of his wife, her own 
beautiful young mother whom he had never re- 
placed. But she felt for him as for one secretly 
stricken with some terrible malady which he en- 
dures in silence, and hides from the world, 

While she spoke she laid her left hand on his 
arm. He passed his little finger over its outlines 
—that long, fair, beautifully modelled hand, 
with the blue veins showing in pencilled lines be- 
neath the skin, 

“It will have to go,” he said to himself rather 
than to her, “It is what I have worked for 
all these years—to keep it tomyself. But it will 
have to go!” 

“ Perhaps not,” said Yetta, more lightly. “ You 
may have to keep it always, father, till it gets to 
be as old and withered as—whose shall I say ?— 
that old game-keeper’s we met in the wood to- 
day !” 

“What game-keeper ?” asked Paston, his nos- 
trils dilated and his eyes filmed. 

“The Clintons’—Jim Sherwood they call him,” 
answered Yetta, innocently. 

“Did you speak to him ?” he asked again, still 
tracing with his little finger the veins and out- 
lines of that fair hand. 

“No; he only took off his cap, and Mr. Clin- 
ton said good-morning,” she replied, seeing no- 
thing either in the question or the circumstance 
to think twice about. 

“ And your hand will one day become as with- 
ered as his?” he went on, reverting to the last 
point; “and will always remain with me?” 

“ Perhaps,” she said, with a little laugh. “ Ev- 
ery girl does not marry. There must be some 
old maids—why not I as well as another ?” 

“No,” he returned, in quite his natural man- 
ner. The reticence and reserve he had just rec- 
ommended to her he practised in his own life, 
and was no more prodigal of emotion than he 
was of the house-keeping supplies, or the flowers 
he allowed to be gatheréd in the garden. “ Ev- 
ery girl indeed does not marry, as you say, but I 
fancy you will, my dear. Only daughters have 
more chance than where a man, marrying one, 
carries on his back half a dozen, and is saddled 
with a family of sisters, to whom he has to be 
the protector and perhaps the purse-bearer for 
the remainder of his natural life. And you, 
Yetta, will not have a chance, but a choice. We 
must take care that this choice shall be worthy 
of you.” 

She did not answer. It was really not very exhil- 
arating to discuss her hypothetical marriage. She 
was so happy as she was, she did not desire a 
change. Conscious of her present tranquillity, she 
was unwilling to even imagine the time when the 
kaleidoscope should be shaken and the wedding- 
ring should come in the place of the snood. And 
she was not of the kind which dwells on the 
thought of marriage; which draws fancy por- 
traits of angelic men as the beloved of the fu- 
ture; which looks for Prince Charming and list- 
ens for Sir Lancelot. She was not, that is to 
say, a girl of temperament, as the French call it ; 
but would give by choice and deliberate free- 
will, not be taken by the force of her own in- 
stinct. 

“And when the time comes,” he went on to 
say, speaking almost indifferently, but looking at 
her keenly from under his bended brows, “ you 
must let me choose for you. The final decision 
must rest with me, for parents are the best judges 
for their daughters.” 

Again she did not answer. The still evening 
air seemed full of protesting voices, and her own 
heart withheld the promise. A promise was a 
sacred thing. Made, it must be kept, and she felt 
that she could not keep this. 

“Will you not give me your word on this, 
Yetta?” her father asked, almost sternly. 

“Why speak about such things, dear?’ she 
answered, evasively, “ When the time comes we 
can discuss it all, bat now—” 

“ You hold yourself in reserve,” he said. 
your confidence in me already shaken ?” 

“Dearest father,” she answered, “when we 
love we love, and—” 

“ And throw duty, piety, filial obedience, father, 
and God, like broken idols, in the dust!” he said. 
“It is for this reward we fathers live. We toil 
and gather and hoard for another man’s use. 
We lose all our years of care and love at the first 
touch of an instinct shared with the animals and 
dignified by the name of love!” 

“TI love no one but you,” she said, in a low 
voice. 

“ But you will! you will! 
desert and disobey me!” 

“Is it not happier to think that if ever the day 
comes when I shall love another but you, you will 
be glad of my choice and will approve it?” she 
asked, soothingly, terrified by this strange ont- 
burst which was so unlike her father’s usual self. 

Just then an owl hooted from the ivy. 

“That is my answer,” said Paston, with a sud- 
den shiver. His lips were dry, and something 
akin to terror crossed his face. “When you talk 
of my approval, an owl replies—the most ill- 
omened of all birds.” 

“ Let us look at the stars and forget the owls,” 
she made answer, laying her hand on her father’s, 
and kissing it as she had kissed it at dinner— 
back and palm. 

“Ah, my child!” said Paston, with infinite 
sadness; “the happier you make me now by 
your fondness and affection, the more pain you 
are preparing for me when the day comes when 
you will disobey me and force me to renounce 

ou.” 

“That day will never come,” she answered; 
“for you shall love where I do, and my choice 
shall be yours.” 

Again the owl hooted from the ivy, and again 
Paston Carew, the strong man who had broken 
lives and fortunes as if they had been bulrushes 
by the water’s edge, shivered and started. 

“Let us go in,” he said, hurriedly, “It is too 
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late for you to be out, Yetta. 
me some music.” 

“Tam so glad you like my music, father,” said 
Yetta, once more gathering up her flowers and 
book. “It is impossible to keep up music by 
one’s self only, if no one cares to hear it,” she 
went on to say, glad to change the conversation 
and divert its current. 

“David must have his Saul,” he answered. 

“‘ And the other way too,” she replied. “Saul 
must have his David, else all things will go 
wrong.” 

“T am content with the parallel, if you will be 
my faithful David,” said Paston, quietly, as they 
stepped through the open window into the small 
drawing-room where the piano stood. 

There she played and sang to him for a full 
hour in the dark—‘* She did not want a lamp for 
that,” he said; “the blind could play what they 
knew”— while he went over the roll-call of his 
possessions ; calculating, adding up, apportioning, 
till he had soothed himself into his normal quie- 
tude. It was the best anodyne he had. When 
all others failed, this was always potent. 

When the hour was passed he went up to his 
daughter and thanked and praised her, as if she 
had been a stranger, his courtesy filling her heart 
with a melody more sweet than that she had made 
for him. It was this high-bred, half-stately kind 
of politeness and courtesy which made her forget 
and overlook so much that was not sympathetic 
to her in her father’s nature. He never degener- 
ated into the slipshod usages of domestic life. 
His scraggy mutton bone had to be served with 
dignity; his bare table had to be set out with 
glass and plate; his daughter was his child, but 
she was always a lady; and he would not have 
tolerated that any one should have seen him as 
he was when alone, or that others should fail in 
the nicest observances of courtesy and breeding. 
He might degenerate into one of those beggarly 
misers who dress in rags and live on crusts. But 
his rags would be clean, and his crust eaten off a 
plate. 

With this act of praise and expression of thanks 
the evening closed, and Yetta went to bed with 
the feeling of something momentous having hap- 
pened to-day—thinking now of Ethel, always with 
that splendid penumbra, that glowing corona of 
light about her—now of her father and his strange 
endeavor to make her promise that he should 
choose her husband. 

But long after she had gone to bed and was 
fast asleep, Paston sat in his miserable study, 
where the windows and doors were as strongly 
barred as if it would have to withstand a siege, 
now ciphering sums on scraps of paper, 


Come in and give 


now lay- 
ing out his dirty tarots in bunches of threes, which 
he then turned up as if they were so many little 
pages of a book to be read. They were dumb 
oracles to-night. He could get nothing out of 
them. Confused, contradictory beyond the possi- 
bility of interpretation, they seemed to mock his 
endeavor to spell the message of his future. He 
could no more rouse dead Pan than he could get 
any intelligible answer from his cards. But their 
confusion was in itself a sign; and “ Sorrow is 
before me,” said Paston Carew, slowly creeping 
to bed in the small three-cornered room which 
had once served him and Yetta for their dwelling- 
room. He had made it now his bedchamber, be- 
cause it was on the ground-floor and opened into 
his study, and thus allowed him to mount nightly 
guard over his safe and its treasure—that loaded 
revolver on the unused pillow beside him. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





TURKISH PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 
By OSCANYAN, 


HE public amusements of the Turks consist of 
meydan-oyoonoo, kara-g'ebz, and the meddah, 
Meydan-oyoonoo is a sort of low burlesque act- 
ed by men only and without a stage, the changing 
of costumes being effected behind a temporary 
screen. The kara-g’eéz is the Turkish Punch 
and Judy rendered in shadows, a white sheet 
being stretched across one of the angles of the 
room diagonally, forming the base of a triangle, 
behind which the performer takes his stand, and 
by the force of a strong light casts the “ shad- 
ows of coming events” on the sheet. And the 
meddah is the famous story-teller of the East. 
The absence of works of fiction, and the general 
ignorance of the people, who do not even know 
how to read, make the narratives of the meddahs 
quite acceptable to the public, who flock to hear 
them for pastime, for the love of the marvellous 
is too powerful in the warm and imaginative na- 
ture of the people of that sunny clime to remain 
without some development. Hence their pop- 
ularity. Then, again, these meddahs are not 
destitute of dramatic power, entrancing their at- 
tentive audiences by the magnetism of highly 
wrought fiction, exaggerated description, and ef- 
fective mimicry. Indeed, some of them have 
acquired a renown for their specialty. Kiz-Ah- 
med, or Lady-Ahmed, is so nicknamed on ac- 
count of his successful ability in “taking off” 
the ladies, and Pidjemin is noted for the “ pa- 
thetic.” They exercise certain coups de thédtre 
of their own, and are by the excited fancies of 
the people invested with a genii-like power, as 
they condense into the passing hour the scenes 
of an eventful life, or detail the enchantments 
of fairydom. In fact, these meddahs occupy the 
Oriental lecture field, and on festive occasions 
provide a most welcome part of the entertain- 
ment. Their tales, generally vulgar, to suit pub- 
lic taste, are often not devoid of some good moral, 
and their comicalities hold up some popular vice 
to public derision. 

The first of these entertainments is performed 
at the watering-places on Fridays, which is the 
Mohammedan Sunday, where the ladies are per- 
mitted to be present; but from the last two, 
which are produced only in coffee-houses, they 
are excluded ; and it is fortunate that it is so, for 


neither of these can be reproduced in civilized 
society, or repeated to ears polite, being, as they 
are, low in tone, vulgar in action, and loose in 
thought and expression; and the efforts of the 
performers find full scope for their vulgarity in 
the absence of the ladies, when otherwise they 
would be under unnatural restraint. 

There are theatres and opera-houses too, which 
are greatly patronized by the gentlemen, but im- 
possible for Turkish ladies to attend. They have 
home performances, however, of all these for the 
benefit of the ladies, especially at the mansions 
of sultanas, who, on the nights of Ramazan, when 
night is converted into day, or on publie festi- 
vals, give public entertainments. On such oc- 
casions her Royal Highness quits her premises 
in the harem, and establishes herself with all her 
surroundings in the selam/uk itself, where in the 
grand hall a temporary screen of lattices is-erect- 
ed, behind which the ladies sit and enjoy the 
performances along with the men on the other 
side of the screen, this being the only style of 
mized assembly in the East, the advantage being 
always on the side of the ladies. 

Feridé Sultan—or Sultana—was going to hold 
a levee at her residence at Fundukla. Knowing 
that this would be a grand occasion, I suggested 
to a young American friend of mine who hap- 
pened to be temporarily in Constantinople to ac- 
company me, provided he could avoid being ree- 
ognized. “I accept the invitation with great 
pleasure,” he remarked. ‘ But what am I to do 
to avoid notice or attraction?” “Why,” I ob- 
served, “simply by donning a fess.” ‘ That’s 
easily done,” and so saying, he produced a fess 
from his trunk, and placed it on his head. The 
hair on the two sides of his face becoming more 
prominent, I could not help smiling, and observed 
that his whiskers would attract as much atten- 
tion as if he wore a lady’s bonnet, for the Turks 
never flourish side whiskers, “ By jingu!” ex- 
claimed he, “Ill shave them off, for I can re- 
place them in a fortnight, but cannot have such 
another opportunity during my whole life,” So 
saying, he went at once to work. When ready, 
we started for our destination. 

On our arrival there we found the performance 
had already commenced. A group of young and 
lovely slave girls were dancing, eliciting much 
applause. The hall was beautifully illuminated 
by large chandeliers, whose brilliancy was reflect- 
ed in the sparkling gems that adorned the persons 
of the distinguished ladies behind the lattices, and 
was filled by a motley company, who seemed to 
be wrapped in ecstasy over the performance, 
and who listened with delight to the castanets, 
which jingled right merrily in unison with the 
orchestra, 

Oriental musie and dancing differ from those 
of the Occident in their cadence and accent. In 
Oriental estimation music must be soft and un- 
dulating to produce symphony. Accordingly the 
intervention of semitones is essential for mel- 





It is mounted with four catgut strings, supported 
by a bridge resting on the sounding-board, and 
attuned by keys in the head. It is played by 
vibrating the strings with a quill. 

The kementcheh is a singular contrivance. It 
ig an instrument about fifteen inches in length, 
rather shallow, resembling the hull of a gondola, 
with no neck, but a head, in which are inserted 
the keys. It has three strings of catgut, stand- 
ing high from the sounding-board, and no frets. 
Contrary to bow instruments, the lower end is 
made to rest on the left knee, and the bow is 
drawn across in that position, and the notes are 
modulated with the upper knuckles instead of 
the tips of the fingers. It is capable of pro- 
ducing the shrillest sound when played. 

Apart from these two they have other instru- 
ments, such as the keman, tamboor, kanoon, san- 
toor, ney, and the teff. 

The keman is the Turkish violin. It differs 
from the European in the arrangement of its 
strings ; otherwise it is played in the same man- 
ner. Instead of four strings, they have seven, 
devoted to the primary notes. Underneath these 
they have a range of wire strings, which vibrate 
in consonance with the vibrations of the upper 
strings. This instrument is rarely used nowa- 
days, the European violin having superseded it. 

The tamboor is also a stringed instrument, 
with a semispherical body, and a long handle 
with frets, the strings being of wire. It is 
thrummed with a flat piece of turtle-shell called 
muzrab, 

The kanoon is the zither, played with thimbles, 
It is perhaps the prototype of the modern harp. 

The santoor is an instrument that resembles 
the kanoon, only that its strings, instead of being 
of catgut, are metallic, and is played upon with 
hammers—a sort of portable piano, of which in- 
strument it is doubtless the parent. 

The ney is the Turkish flute. It consists of a 
reed about two feet long, having six holes and 
no keys, and is blown through the opening at 
the top. It is a favorite instrument with the der- 
vishes, and so primitive in construction that it 
must be a direct descendant of Apollo's. 

The teff is the ordinary tambourine; it is used 
to indicate time, as does the ddéon in the hands 
of a leader of orchestra. 

These instruments, with the exception of the 
first two mentioned, are, par excellence, designated 
Judgé-saz, superior music, because their produc- 
tions are generally of the heavy and sombre 
style, appealing to the inward senses and causing 
meditation; whereas the first touch on the la- 
hootah and kementcheh at once sends forth a 
joyous thrill, and provokes mirth and joviality ; 
they are therefore more popular than the Judgé- 
saz. 

To enable the reader to form some practical 
conception of Turkish music, a specimen is here 
appended. This, once upon a time, used to be a 
popular song. 
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ody. This notion is evident from the fact that if 
you ask an Oriental about his conception of West- 
ern music, he will sound a concatenation of in- 
congruous full notes; and, on the other hand, a 
European, with equal facetiousness, will croon a 
succession of indistinct notes, producing a com- 
plete monotony. Nor have the Orientals any idea 
of harmony. It is all melody with them. Con- 
sequently a choir of singers or an orchestra of 
performers all sing and play the air only. Nev- 
ertheless, they are very musical in their inclina- 
tions, and have an acute ear for it; for notwith- 
standing that European music is diametrically 
opposed to their own, and consequently unnatural 
to them, they have learned to play operatic airs 
with taste and artistic ability. Until recently, 
having no musical annotation, they were taught 
by ear, but contact with civilization and the in- 
troduction of European musie gave them a useful 
lesson on the subject, especially since the adop- 
tion of the piano, which jingles now in almost 
every harem. They have had several good com- 
posers, among whom Isaac, a native Jew, is quite 
noted, and his symphony known as the “ Béaty- 
ee-Issak” a great favorite. 

Their favorite instruments are the Jahootah and 
the kementcheh, both string instruments. The 
lahootah is a kind of a guitar, the body of which 
resembles half of an egg cut longitudinally, the 
small end being attached to a neck with frets, 














The Oriental style of dancing is as distinct and 


peculiar as their music. They, the Orientals, 
hold that dancing is an expression, therefore a 
language. If music be the language of emotion, 
dancing is that of motion. Accordingly, the 
more poetically expressed, the better and sub- 
limer its effect. But as language has its par- 
ticular accent, dependent upon the idiosyncrasies 
of the peoples using it, dancing has also its 
own accent, governed and dictated by the music. 
The Northern nations, being positive and emphat- 
ic in expression, their accent is sharp and heavy. 
For instance, take the word civilizing, upon the 
first syllable of which the accent is made to fall 
with a force of a sledge-hammer, and the rest 
are allowed to follow in quick succession, like a 
piece of India-rubber in the hands of a playful 
child, who may delight to let the stretched elas- 
tic collapse ; whereas, the Southern peoples, being 
mild and poetic, have their accents soft and even- 
ly diffused. Accordingly dancing, which is in 
their estimation but the poetry of motion, must 
be gentle and undulatory, which can only be 
demonstrated by youth and grace. When this 
is fully rendered and satisfactorily expressed, the 
Orientals become so captivated by it that they 
will not hesitate to reward the performer to the 
full extent of their ability or generosity, as was 
exemplified in the case of Salome’s daughter. 
When the merry castanets ccased to tinkle and 








| one of the receptions, 





the dancing came to an end,a large arm-chair 
was placed at the head of the hall facing the lat- 
ticed partition, and an individual was conducted 
to this temporary seat of honor, He was a man 
of middle age and of medium height, rather obese ; 
his gray beard was carefully trimmed according 
to the fashion of the day, and he wore the mod- 
ern costume in the European style, with the na- 
tional fess, or red cap, upon his head. Having 
seated himself, he carelessly threw his large paint- 
ed muslin handkerchief over his right shoulder, 
8o as to be ready for use, and taking his wand of 
office, which Jay by, much resembling an alder- 
manic staff, gave three portentous knocks on the 
floor, in imitation of a presiding officer whose 
gavel calls the assembly to order. Rising. from 
his seat, he now made a profound obeisance to- 
ward the lattice screen, where was supposed to be 
the presence of royalty, and then resuming his for- 
mer position, deliberately clapped his hands three 
times, uttering the invocation, “ Hack, Dost!” ( Al- 
lah, befriend us!) A breathless silence at once 
pervaded the apartment, for this was the famous 
story-teller Meddah Husseyn Effendi, who pro- 
ceeded to fascinate the audience with one of his 
wonderful tales, 





ANSWERS T'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lovisr.—Yonu have simply to write a note in the first 
erson, saying, for example: “* Dear Mr. Brown,—I beg 
eave to congratulate you on your engagement. From 

what I hear of the lady 1 do not doubt that you will be 
very happy. Accept my cordial good wishes. Yours 
truly, Louise Smith.” 

Puzzir.—It is very well to say on the corner of 
your cards, “‘ No presents.” You will find all the eti- 
quette of silver weddings plainly stated in Manners 
and Social Usages. 

An Anxious Inquirer.—If a lady and her fatlier are 
stopping at a hotel, and the servant brings the dangh- 
ter a card intended for the father, she has but to say to 
the servant, “Tell the gentleman my father is not in.” 
She keeps the card to show to her father. The gen- 
tleman goes away. Of course she does not see him. 

BE. R. —No, a party cal) is not necessary after an 
At Home series of receptions, You leave your card at 
First calls are not necessarily 
returned within a week. It is polite to return them 
s00h, 

Za..tarer.—A gentleman rides on the lady’s right 
hand in London, on her ieft hand in France, and on 
either hand here. An upholsterer may be able to an- 
swer your other question, A gentleman does not wear 
an engaged ring 
Suusoumwer.—You should have three cards. 

M. E. M.—No; you do not present any flowers to 
your hostess; she gives flowers to you. You do not 
carry any flowers to a dinner. 

M. C. B.—You had best apply to a costumer. We 
do not give addresses. 

Nite Green.—Your sample No. 3 is cashmere, No. 4 
is tilleul or linden green, and No.5 is Nile green. 

Mrs. J. H.—Get dark brown surah for a gathered 
laced basque, and have a vest, cuffs, and collar like 
your checked Louisine silk skirts. 

M. M. M.—Russian wooden bowls lacquered bright 
red and gilt are made large enough for toilette bowls, 
and in smaller sizes are used on the table for fruit or 
salad. They can be had at Oriental stores, and are 
quite inexpensive, though they cost more than when 
tuey were introduced five years ago. 

SunsorisKr.—Get some striped wool for a skirt and 
revers, and make up your brown dress like No. 3 of the 
tailor gowns on the first page of Bazar No. 9, Vol. X1X. 
Your braid is still stylish. 

E. V. 8.—Make your écru flannel with a Norfolk 
jacket, and braid it with darker brown. Use designs 
for tailor gowns illustrated in late numbers of the 
— 






M.—Use designs for spring tailor gowns in Bazar 
Ne ‘9, Vol. . « 

CounTRY ( oustn.—Get a blue rongh straw turban to 
wear in April. Weur tan-colored undressed kid gloves 
with a blue dress, Fiuting is very littie used, though 
not entirely out of style. 

F. A. P.—There are people who prefer pillow shams 
and large pillows, but young people furnishing new 
bedrooms have piain pillow-cases with a deep hem 
across one end, ornamented with hem-stitching just 
above the hem. Two small pillows—long and not 
wide—are preferred to two large square ones, but the 
latter are still used by those who like shams of lace or 
vt embroidered linen, In some rooms only a round 
bolsier is used, without any pillows, and there is also 
a fancy for having a handsome spread large enough to 
be passed over the bolster in the daytime. 

Mikiam.—Get more silk to match that you have for 
the entire dress, and have some jet trimming. Get a 
jet or straw bounet instead of one of black silk. 

Equestrian.—You can add some braid on your 
basque, and put in a braided vest, but the preference 
here is for perfectly plain habits. 

Evizauetu.—Your white flannel dress will be apt to 
shrink out of shape if washed at home, but the pro- 
fessional scourers can clean it and prevent shrinkage. 
* Dear Mr. ” is the correct address. 

Feume ALA Mopvr.—Put black French lace on your 
dress where the white now is. Read about mantles 
and wraps in Bazar No. 12, Vol. XIX. Both smooth 
and rough cloths are used. We do not send samples 
to our readers. Good thick English paper such as you 
have, but doubled to form a square instead of as you 
- d it, is always in good taste. 

K. S. M.—Send to this office for a Bazar containing 
descriptions of a baby’s outfit; it will cost 10 cenis. 
Get ecru or darker brown silk striped with brown 
plush or velvet for a skirt and vest for the basque and 
drapery of brown cashmere you now have. 

Emity Aenrs.—Instead of un apron, put red pleated 
surah down the front breadth of your black skirt, and 
lace it across. Do not use white silk unless your black 
woo! is of very fine quality, such as Henrietta cloth or 
camel’s-hair. Then your ideas are appropriate with 
white moiré or with figured white and black velvet. 
The old-fashioned plaid silk would be stylish for 
spring as a skirt and vest, with a basque and long dra- 
peries of caslimere of the prevailing blue, brown, or 
red in the plaid. We cannot tell you of any firm that 
will give you fancy-work, nor cau we give you infor- 
mation of the lady you mention. We do not give ad- 
dresses or assist correspondeuts in obtaining employ- 
ment of any kind. 

H. S.—You might have braided vest and panels on 
your black serge, or else get velvet-striped wool or si!k 








instead. Salmon, buff, and scarlet should be becoming 
to vou. 
Mrs. C. D. S.—Get canvas, silk-warped nuns’ veil- 


ing, and grenadine for summer dresses in mourning, 
with serge of light quality for your travelling dress and 
second suit. A black Cheviot jacket will answer with 
all plain dresses, and a mantle of the material should 
be made to better dresses. 

Sussorisen.—Do not alter your cloth Newmarket. 
Use blue iridescent beads in passementerie on your 
biue silk dress. Make it with a short basque and long 
draped over-dress that is deep enough to cover nearly 
all the foundation skirt. 

Constant Reaver.—Get black embroidered lace 
deep enough to serve as part of a skirt for the young 
lady’s black silk dress. The lower edge should be scal- 
loped, and this when gathered at the belt on each side 
should fall to the foot of the foundation skirt. Then 
have a draped silk apron very much wrinkled, and fall 
straight back breadths of silk gathered at the top. 
Have a pleated basque with a V of narrower lace in the 
back and front, and ieave this lace unlined, also the 
lace sleeves for evening. In the daytime wear a black 
silk corset cover under it. 
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Figs. 4 and 5.—DBrap Drops ror CoksaGe 
TrimMinG, Figs. | anp 2.—Focu Size. 





Fig. 3.—Detau. or Beap CorsaGe TRIMMING, 
Figs. 1 axp 2.—Fuout Sizer 





Fig. 1.—Brap Corsage Triwminc.—Bacx.—[See Figs. 2-5.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 22-24. 


Fig. 2.—Brap Corsace Trimminc.—Front.—[See Figs. 1 and 3-5. ] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. 1V., Figs. 22-24. 












Fig. 3.—Lone Square-stervep CLOAK. 
Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.]—Cur Parrers, No. 
$817: Price, 25 Cents. 

For pattern and description see Supplemer 

No. VIL, Figs. 39-43. 








g. 2.|—Cur Parrern, No. 3818: 

Basqve, 25 Cents; Over-Sxirt, 20 Cents. 

For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. VL, Figs. 28-38. 


the younger brother, who wears 
a blue-gray tunic with red 
stripes, while upon his fair hair 
rests a dainty little black cap. 
The large eyes are full of ques- 
tioning wonder, and the small 
hands are exquisitely done. On 
a bit of paper is the inscription, 
age, name, and date, March 10, 
1541. He was but three years 
old. 2 
Ten years later, the Duke of 
Suffolk lost both these sons. 


MINIATURES BY HANS 
HOLBEIN. 


T one period of his life the 
4A great Hans Holbein turned his 
attention to occasional miniature 
painting, and among the loveliest 
pictures of this style the faces of 
two little lads, brothers, have been 
described as the most charming. 
Both these exquisite delineations of 
beautiful childhood are in the 
Queen's library at Windsor Castle, 
and for many reasons are greatly 
valued, 

They were very young, the eldest, 
Henry, being but five years of age; 
he is dressed in a black coat, so 
made that a rich under-garment of 
green contrasts with the heavier 
black material; especially for such 
effect is the arrangement of the 
sleeves. He leans easily with his 
left arm on a table at his side, with 
indescribable child-grace, bending 





CAMASIA. 
TT is the name of a long 


white linen garment worn by 
the women of Wallachia. It 
reaches from neck to ankle, and 
is considered a very picturesque 
article of apparel. The wide 
sleeves, neck-band, and gussets 
are richly embroidered with red 


the well-poised head, upon which wool or yellow silk; always, for 
is a jaunty little hat, over which aged women, blue is the recog- 
waves a white feather. Beneath OUT-DOOR TOILETTES. nized color. 

the top of the table is the inscrip- In Roumania, small round 
tion, giving age, and the date, Sep- Fig. 1.—Lone Square-steeven CLoak.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.—Erawine Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 4.]—Curt Par- gold and silver spangles and 
tember 6, 1535. Fig. 3.]—Cot Parrery, No. 3817: Price, 25 Cents. TERN, No. 3818: Basqur, 25 Cents; Over-Skirt, 20 Cents. beads are tastefully blended with 


No less attractive is the face of For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VII, Figs. 39-43. For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VI., Figs. 28-88. the embroidery. Petticoats are 
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Fig. 1.—Cross Srrrcn Borper ror CuILpren’s Frocks, 
APRONS, ETC. 
Description of Symbols: 8 Black; 8 Blue; 8 Old-Gold; 0 Red. 


Fig. 2.—Cross Stirch Borper ror CuHitpren’s Frocks 
APRONS, ETC. 
Description of Symbols: 8 Red ; ® Blue; © Ground. 


unknown, but two broad wool- 
len aprons, richly woven in red, 
yellow, and blue, are arranged 
as simple drapery to wear be- 
fore and behind; these almost 
meet at the sides, and always 
reach the ankles. Sometimes 
fringes of graduated depth, 
slightly overlapping each other, 
or one of sufficient single depth 
suspended from a woven band, 
take the place of heavier ma 
terial. 

In‘ summer a waistcoat of 
white lamb’s-wool is worn over 
the camasia ; in winter a warin- 
er garment takes its place, with 


Boots should nearly reach 
the knee, and “regulation 
length” is rarely departed 
from. Three colors, either 
black, red, or yellow, are al 
lowable, and morocco is the 
material, Dames, matrons, 
and maids may select as may 
be becoming to age or posi- 
tion; elderly women usually 
prefer black. In summer 
“country women” often go 
barefoot, reserving their fancy 
foot-gear for holiday and fes 
tival seasons. The costume 
of both the Roumanian men 
and women is very picturesque 
and effective. 





EmpromwerED MonoGramM— 
K. C. 





Fig. 1 —Frock ror GIRL FROM Fig. 2.—Dress ror GIRL FROM 
2 To 8 YEARS OLD. 9 vo 11 Years op. 





For pattern and description see For description see Supple- 
Supplement, No. [X., Figs. 52-58. ment. 














Serce Dress with Persian BorpDERs. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIIL, Figs. 44-51. 


the addition of a long, comfortable, woollen great-coat for out- 
door use. Sheep-skin, white or colored, is always a favorite ma- 
terial with these people. 

In some districts a red or tricolored girdle, gracefully folded 
or twisted, is wound about the waist. 

The head-dress customary for married women is of pure white 
silk, muslin, or linen, two or three yards in length, and half a 
yard in width; it is draped so as to fall gracefully over the 
figure. The hair is plaited and coiled about the head, to suit in- 
dividual tastes, with added ornamentation of ribbons, flowers, 
or bands. 

Necklets of gold and silver coins denote high social position ; 
of lesser value are coral beads or glittering spangles. 

Should a Roumanian lady appear with three rows of golden 


coins, it is at once known that “easy circumstances” prevail. , 


The centre pieces of such circlets are often valued at twenty-five 
dollars, and one entire row at one hundred dollars; three rows 
are regarded as quite a fortune. 

Ear-rings are always in favor, and a shimmering silver girdle 
the height of gentility. A coin band across the forehead is a 
sure badge of opulence and ease. 


Crora Jacket.—Cur Parrern, No, 3820: Price, 25° Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. Il, Figs. 11-18. 





Kircuen Apron.—Cut Patrern, No. 3821: Price, 20 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIL, Figs. 19-21. 


A KABYLE CUSTOM. 

MONG the Kabyles the word anaya means “ the custom 

of protection,” which every Kabyle has in his power to 
show a person, and which among those Algerian mountaineers 
is never broken, proving, indeed, the safest of safe-conducts 
from tribe to tribe. This pledge of honor is never indiscrim- 
inately awarded, but is limited to persons known; only once 
can it be granted to a fugitive; and death is sure to overtake 
an individual who dares sel! so precious a token. A woman 
may confer this kindness if her husband should be from home 
when such protection is asked for, and is as sacredly accept- 
ed as if bestowed by a man high in office. 





Cross Stitch Borders for Children’s Frocks, 
Aprons, etc.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Turse borders are worked in cross stiteh, with the aid of a 
strip of Berlin canvas basted down on the fabric to be em- 
broidered as a guide in placing the stitches evenly. When 
the work is finished, the canvas is drawn out in threads 
They can be worked in the colors indicated in the description 
of symbols, or in any other tints of washable French working 
cotton desired. 
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YOU CAN’T READ THIS 
Without ——s to investigate, ifyou are wise. Send 
your address to Hatietr & Co., Portland, Maine; you 
will receive, free, full information about work that 
you can do, and ‘live at home, at which you can earn 
from $5 to $25 and upwards daily. Some have earned 
over $50 in a day. Capital not required; you are 
started free. Allianew. Both sexes—all ages. Snug 
little fortunes await all workers.—{ Adv.) 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
A VALUABLE NERVE TONIC. 
Dre. C. C. Ormetreapv, Milwaukee, Wis., saye: “I 
have used it in my practice ten years, and consider it 
a valuable nerve tonic.” —[Adv.]} 





PROF. DOREMUS ON TOILET SOAPS: 

“« You have demonstrated that a Perrnor.y pure soap 

may be made. I, therefore, cordially commend to ladies 
and to the community in general the employment of 
your pure ‘La Belle’ toilet soap over any adulterated 
article.” 
Cras. S. Hiecixs’ “La Bette” Bovavet Torr Soar 
Being made from choicest stock, with a large percent- 
age of Giyvornwne, is specially adapted for Toilet, Bath, 
and Infauts.—{Adv.} 





Soorr’s Emulsion of Pure Cod-Liver Oil with Hypo- 
phosphites is composed of two of the most valuable 
remedies in the department of medicine for the cure 
of Consumption, Scrofula, and all wasting conditions 
of the body.—[{Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
sirength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitode of low-test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 

Rora Baxine Powprr Co., 106 Wail Street, N. Y. 


L. SHAW’S 


HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAR, 
64 West 14th St., 3 doors from 6th Ave. 


All hair 
novelties in 
sale prices. 

MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 
is known as the largest, finest, and most reliable; and, 
as to prices, I cannot be undersold. Gray hair war- 
ranted genuine or money refun 

HAIN CUTTING AND CU RLING on the premises 
by best French artists. Hair-dyeing and shampooing a 
specialty. Front Pieces dressed while you wait, 25 cents. 

Goods sent C.O.D., with privilege of exam- 
ination. Send for catalogue. 


oods — Switches, Wigs, Toupées, latest 
ront Pieces—poritively retailed at whole- 








PRESERVES AND SOFTENS THE pre FOR IT 
CONTAINS NO SHELLAC OR AC 
~~» HIGHEST AWARD, GOLD MEDAL, +- 
AT THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 


Bottle contains double quantity. Use no other. 
—_= H. WOOD & CO., Manufacturers. Boston. 


IMPERIAL HAIR REGEN ERATOR 
Is the only ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS 
preparation for hair wholly or partially 
gray. It produces every shade, from the 
G lightest ashen, gold, blond, chestnut, and 
=] auburn to brown and black ; leaves the hair 
=—4 clean, soft, and glossy ; does not stain the 
skin; is immediate and lasting, also odor- 
lease: is equally desirable for the beard. 
Turkish or Russian baths do not affect it. 
Price, $1 and $2. Ask your druggist for it, write for 
descriptive circular, and send sample of your hair when 
ordering. General Depot, 54 West 23d 8t., New York. 

IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR CO. 


“HOW TO FURNISH A HOME.” 


The author of this book, published by D. Arrieron 
& Co., will give a lady’s supervision to the artistic fur- 
nishing of houses and rooms. For circular, with full 
particulars, address ‘‘ HOME,” Box 82, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Sng — LADIES. 


“1 am of the opinion that 
no exercise for women has 
ever been discovered that is 
to them so really useful. 
Young and middle-aged In- 
dies can learn to ride the tri- 
cycle with the greatest facil- 
ity, and they become excel- 
lently skilfui.” t¥ W. Rich- 
ardson, M.D., Fi 
— for Niestreted Cata- 
e of Columbia Bicycles 
FG. €O., Boston, Mass. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’ 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
{admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


THE PILLOW-INHALER | 


**A Discov my as Radical as Vaccination.” 






iz? Will permanently cure Ca- 
li tarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
jand Incipient Consumption, 


; Used the same as an ordi- 
Yinary pillow. No pipes or 
tubes. Pe rfectly safe to the 
- most delicate. The testimony 
eS = to its results is beyond ail 
question, as attested by the 
experience of thousands. For 
further information, call or send for Descriptive Book 
and Testimonials, 


THE PILLOW-INHALER CO., 
25 East 14th Street, New York. 


Maw Orrior: 1520 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cuioaco Orrtor: Central Music Hall, State and Ran- 
dolph Streets. 


FOR THE FAIR SEX. 

The Lablache Face Powder, so 
delicate, so dainty and refined, is a 
most exquisite toilet preparation. 
It is the admiration of thousands of 
lovely American women who owe 
their beauty to its constant use. It 
will add brilliancy to a maiden’s 
charms, and make the complexion 
as soft, transparent, and pure as an 
infant’. To the fair sex who pride 
themselves on having the most deli- 
cate skins, this toilet powder is be- 
coming distinguished, und is found 
among other fashionable surround- 
ings upon the toilet tables of the élite. The Lablache 
Face Powder is for sale by all druggists, or will be mailed 
to any address on receipt of a 50-cent postal note, or 
25 2-cent stamps. BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfum- 
ers, and sole proprietors, 58 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


NOW READY, the Srrtne number of my CATA- 
LOGUE, containing illustrations and descriptions of 
FANCY WORK, LUSTRA PAINTING, etc. 
Price for Home Beavuttrvc. and SuprLement, 25c. 5 
for SurpLement only, lic. 

Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West 14th St., 


iaVALID Bostine CHAIR. 


ZLt NIGHT INHALATION, 














Mention this pay 


Invalid Chair Oo.» New Haven, Cenn, 


TAKE NOTICE. 
For 50c. (in stamps) 200 beautiful Scrap - we 
no two alike. F. WHITING G, 50 50 Naseau St., 


New York City. | 





THE GATES OF PEARL. 





SMILES ARE BECOMING 


Only when the lips display pretty teeth. 


The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can 
exceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed 
with that incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT, 


Which hardens and invigorates the gums, purifies and 
perfumes the breath, beautifies and preserves 
the teeth from youth to old age. 


Sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 


HOW CAN LADIES WEAR 


Such ugly, unbe- 
coming, wiggy- 
looking pieces 
for their hair as 
they do, when, for 
ogee game 
i they can get 
a) W aves and Front- 
pieces particularly 
~ adapted to the style of 
every lady, and which 
are the correct Fashion, 80 
natural and perfect, always 
in order. No dressing re- 
) quired. Twenty different 
varieties to select from. Send 
for my Descriptive Catalogue ; 
it is the finest work on fashion- 
able hair- dressing ever pub- 
lished. Sent free. 

My Palm Kosmeo pre- 
vents wrinkles, rough skin, and 
pimples. Is superb, and without 

a rival. Price, $1.00 a Box— 

mailable. 

Kosmeo Poudre, warranted 
the best Powder in use, perfectly 
harmless. Price, 50c. a box— 
mailable. 

Turkish Rose Leaves, 
Indelible Tint for Face and Lips, 
exquisite in color, fine as the blush on the peach, 
50c. and $1.00 a Bottle—not mailable. 

Auburnine, for changing any color Hair to 
the now fashionable Auburn, $2.00 a Bottle—not 
mailable. 

Fluid @0Or,or Golden Fluid, for blond- 
ing the Hair. Price, $1.00 a Bottle—not mailable. 

Prices moderate as before removal from E. 14th St. 


MRS. €. THOMPSON, (240 5th Av N.Y. 


For Private Theatricals, T: ableaus, Panto- 
mimes, Recitations, and Readings, Cha- 
rades, Dialogues, Theatrical Goods, Cata- 


logues free. Addrese HAROLD ROOR- 
BACH, 9 Murray St., New York. 
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LUNDBORG'S RHENISH COLOGNE. 





















TIVC EDENIA- ati 
DETR nee 


“LILY OF THE VALLEY, 














Absolutely the best. Softens and 
preserves leather. Makes ladies’ 
shoes look new, not varnished. 


BUTTON & OTTLEY, 





GLOSS 


DRESSING 


Leading Shoe Dealers everywhere’ 
commend it. Is economical. Take, 
no other, Beware of imitations, 


Mfrs., NEW YORK. 





all wool, and ‘the two are equally fine. 


Ie Bon Ton. 





PRIESTLEY'S SILK-AND-WOOL FABRICS. 


Priestley's Henrietta and Melrose Cloths and Drap d’Alma take the most 
perfect black, and keep it absolutely unchanged to the last. 


The warp is all silk, the woof 


The silk gives strength to the wool, the wool lends 
softness to the silk. They come in jet black for mourning, and in a slightly bluish shade 
for ordinary wear; and as the ‘Priestley dyes never vary, can always be perfectly matched.— 

















LADIES’ TAILOR. 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO 
H. M. THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND, 
H. R. H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


Spring Spring 


GOWNS, Mantles. 


Spring 


Coats. 





ORIGINAL STYLES, EXCLUSIVE 
CLOTHS, PERFECT FIT 


Patterns and Sketches by Mail, free. Perfect fit 
guaranteed without interview. 

“The most noted firm of Ladies’ Tailors 
in the World, and (be it said) the most Orig- 
inal.%—Eztract Court Journal. 


210 FIFTH AVENUE, New York. 


The Flynt Waist or Troe Corset 


Is universally endorsed by eminent physicians as the 
most SCIENTIFIC WAIST or CORSET known. 
Pat. Jan. 6, 1874; Pat. Feb. 15, 1876, 


No. 1 represents a high-necked garment. No. 2, a 
low-necked one, which admits of being high in the 
back, and low front. No.3 is to illust: ate our mode of 
adjusting the “ Flynt Hose Support” each side of the 
hip, also, the most correct way to apply the waist- 
bands for the drawers, under and outside petticoats 
and dress skirt. No. 4 shows the Flynt Extension and 
Nursing Waist, appreciated by mothers. No. 5, the 
Misses’ Waist, with Hose Supports attached. No. 6, 
how we dress very little people. No. 7 illustrates how 
the warp threads of the fabrie cross at right angles in 
the back, thereby insuring in every waist tHe MOST 
SUCOFPSSFUL SHOULDE R-BRAOK EVER OONSTRUOTED. 

$2” Our ‘* Manual,” containing 46 pages of reading- 

matter, relating to the subject of Hygienic Modes of 
Under- -dressing, sent free to any physician or lady, on 


application to 
MRS 8. O. P. FLYNT, 319 Columbus Ave. , Boston, Maes. 





ENRY A. DREER, 
SSN PHILADA: 


aa” 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 


Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 


P. o. Box 1654, New York, 
In New York by a lady 


SHOPPIN of long experience, good 
taste, &c., without char aN: For circular, references, &c., 
- address MISS A. BO 280 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 


Ms FRANCTS’ PURCHASING AGENCY, 
42 West 23d St., N. ¥. City. Send for Circular. 
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GREAT BARGAIN SALE. 


FRENCH DRESS GOODS. 


10 cases Wool Satin Duchesse, double width, 
and worth 65c., Black and all desirable 


ORM. covets cccsdebshdessseenececostcons 33e, 
2 cases Camel’s-Hair Homespun, in al] new 
Spring colorings, double width, worth 75c.. 49e. 


300 pieces All-Wool French Cashmere, all new 
shades, including evening shades, worth 60c. 49e. 

200 pieces Silk-Warp Henrietta, formerly $1.50. $1.15 

100 pieces Black Wool Grenadines,formerly50c. 39e. 


SILKS. 


800 pieces Summer Silks, 29c. ,39c.,45c., and 50c. 
150 pieces Lyons Black Satin Rhadames, “ Bon- 
net’s” goods, worth $1.00.........-..0e0008 Tbe. 
75 pieces Black Gros-Grain Silks, worth 90c... 69¢. 
Special Sale of Cachemire Black Silks, 
worth $2.00, warranted not to crack or cut.. $1.50 
125 pieces French Figured Foulards, 50c., 65c., 
75c. All new designs. Just imported. 
Persons desiring New Spring Catalogue or Samples 
should send 2c. stamp for postage. 
To avoid delay address all mail orders to 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


Broadway and 14th Street, New York. 


SIMD SON, CrawiOrd, & SIMpsOD, 


6th Avenue, New York. 


THREE GREAT BARGAINS IN 
FRENCH MOIRE RIBBONS. 


10,000 Pieces Extra Quality Pure Silk 
at One Third Actual Value. 


3000 PIECES NO. 12. 
Per yard, Per piece 10 yards, 


13c., $1.25. 


4000 PIECES NO. 16. 
Per yard, | Per piece 10 yards, 


16c. | $1.55. 
3000 PIECES NO. 22. 
Per yard, | Per piece 10 yards, 


19¢. | $1.85. 
THESE RIBBONS ARE OF FULL 
STANDARD WIDTH AND EXTRA 
UALITY, AND INCLUDE EVERY 
ESIRABLE SHADE, 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 


6th Avenue and 20th Street, New York. 


WORCESTER’S 


DICTIONARY 


CIVEN AWAY! 


A Pocket Dictionary of the English Language, 
compiled from the Quarte and School 
Dictionaries of 
JOSEPH E. WORCESTER, LL. D., 
With Foreign Words and Phrases, Abbrevia- 
tions, Rules for Spelling, and 
Numerous Tables. 
Profusely Illustrated. 298 Pages. 
Will be mailed postage paid and Free of Charge to 
any reader of Harpser’s Basar who will 
Lad buy a box of DOBBINS? ELECTRIC 
SOAP of any grocer (you have to use Soap 
= | every week, and this soap improves by age, and is 
© | BEST of all.) Take off all the wrappers, wrap them 
up like a newspaper, and mail them to us. (Postage 
| on them thus wrapped is only three cents.) After 
the package to us, write across the left 
.-- hand corner of it “ Return to,” ete , adding your full 


























sii L.CRACIN&CO. 


114 South Fourth it, Philadelphia, 


STAMPING! 


The Srrine Surrpiement of 82 large pages, con- 
taining over 500 of the latest designs for Stamping. 
Price of ScrriemEnt, 25e. 3 price of large Book of 
3200 designs and SupPiement, 50c. 
MRS. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West 14th St., New York City. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY LY Hair, 
guarnteed * 
a ‘wear ene A hair 


panted 
to size aod color. 
Beautifying . with my n 
s Dy i 
C.0.D. any where. Send to 
the m'fr for ust’d Price-Lists 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’] Music Hall)Chicago 


20 Cts. ONE DOLLAR. 








embroidery for 


for pain 
TWENTY CENTS. 


Three beautiful colored plates, viz: Jac menaines Roses, 
Fooyinee Tea (figure sk etch.) b by re ercy Soren: and Sleep- 
ing Cupids, together with lovel y Rid design for dress 
front ahd other ng novel designs, in black and w ape for art 
work, and ies of ART A HANGE f. 


ONE DOLLAR. 


Fut) Generative: 
THE ART SCHANGE, 87 W. 22d St., N. Y. 


EUROPEAN EDUCATIONAL TOUR 


R YOUNG LADIES. 
ae yi tty June to December. High- 
est Reference. For Circulars address 


MRS. GASHERIE DE WITT, Belleville, N. J. 
Personal ipterviews in New York City. 





ALL THE RACE. 


Thio fabric is particularly 
desirable for dress wear, it 
= not crease and will, 
—— by washing, ever . 
aining the Crazy effect 


Opened in White, Cream, and Beau- 
tiful Colors. Every piece bears 
above trade-mark ticket. 


eon 
Constable K Cs 


PARIS GARMENTS, ETC. 





| We are satdbiving a very 
choice selection of Fine Paris 
Novelties in Spring and Sum- 
mer Costumes, Suits, Wraps, 
| Jackets, etc. 


Sroadovay AS 19th ot. 





Bridal Outfits. 
Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Suits 
and Underwear. 


Lapres who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders. 


Lord & T. aylor, 


Broadway and Twentieth Sein y 


THE FEBRUARY NUMBER OF — 


BENTLEYWS 


FANCY WORK QUARTERLY 


contains illustrated and very explicit instructions for 


MAKING FILIGRET FLOWERS, 


and a new thing in decorative work, called 
LAVA WORK, 
With NEW STITCHES IN DRAWN WORK. 


The Quarterly, enlarged to 36 pages, contains over 
400 illustrations of Stamping Designs, Fancy Articles, 
etc., and reduced Price-list. 

Single Copies, 25 cts. Subscription One Year 50 cts. 

Every lady that does Fancy Work needs it. 


BENTLEY'S ART-NEEDLEWORKE, 
12 West 14th Street, New York. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSE 


ov. Great Speci: vhepoe yam | 
bare ‘e have ial Sores latest noveltios and fi 


erent sizes and prices to suit all 
pa ge choicest varieties 


bg +o fely b mail to all P 
safe! ™m 
£ of varieties, all 


3 310 12 “12 PLANTS SI. $8 to $15 


r Hendred. 
Our 


New Guide. ae strated, Free. 
Aidres if PRES SCONARD CO 
3 Eves G Grove, Chester Co. Pat 


EASTER CARDS. 


10 Extra Fine, ail Im- 

ported, Floral Fringed, Gold 
Relief Border, Easter Cards, worth $1.00, for only 25c. ; 
one Elegant Book containing 500 Friendship, Senti- 
ment, &c., Verses for Autograph Albums, and four 
large’ Album Cards with each order, FREE, Money 
refunded if not satisfactory 
CLINTON BROTHERS ry 00., Cone: Comx. 




















BLAGK SILKS. 


21-inch ALL-SILK TRICOTINE, a popular 
material for dresses, at $1.18; worth $1.50. 

21-inch BLACK SATIN RHADAMES, 
manufacture, at $1.23. 

22-inch LYONS BLACK CACHEMIRE SILK, 
Pure Dyes, Satin finish, at $1.48; actual market 
value, $2.00. 

The above are the finest LYONS weaves, 
unequalled for beauty and finish. 


Lyons 





Le Boutillier | °f 7%4 
Street, 


Brothers, NEW YORK. 


TAL CARPETS. 


A Magnificent Collection of 


INDIA 




















PERSIAN 
CARPETS 


JUST LANDED. 


An early inspection will 
repay those who intend to 
purchase, 

The special attention of 
CONNOISSEURS is invited. 


W. & J. SLOANE, 


Broadway, 18th and 19th Sts., 


NEW YORK. 

SERKYS' TEA. —Guaranteed the gen- 
uine Serkys, direct from the Orient. It is 
composed of aromatic herbs and flowers, 
and celebrated for its wonderful health- 
giving virtues. It is the best Tonic sed- 
ative and beautifier of the complexion in 
the world. It removes all pimples and 
skin eruptions, and is acknowledged a specific against 
dyspepsia and bilious disorders, kidney, mals arial, and 
nervous complaints; also in suppresse: d troubles pecu- 
liar to women ; gives instant relief. Invaluable for pro- 
ducing refreshing sleep. Ask your druggist for it. 
Price, 50c. and $1.00 per box. 

SERKYS’ TEA COMPANY, 54 West 23d St. : 

And at VANTINE’S, 877 Broadway, New York. 

Wholesale Depot, 236 Church St. 


SFrreos 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


TO THE LADIES. 


Latest Paris Novelties, Hand Embroideries, and 
Tapestries. 

Mexican and Japanese Curios. 

Stamping, Designing, and Materials for Needlework. 
Lessons given in every branch of Embroidery. 

Mail orders will receive prompt attention. 


DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 


Parlors, Broadway and 14th St., N. ¥. 








THE = BRADLEY 


TWO WHEELER. 
PERRY’S PATENT. 










The only Two Wheeler that is abso- 
lutely free from Horse Motion. Send 
for free circular “How to purchase di- 


Aste rom manufactur: 
yracuse. N. Y. 28 bales FRi* 
New ‘York, 32 So. Market 8t., oston. 


PRICELESS YET FREE!!! 


Is the new Illustrated Catalogue of R. H. Bragpon, 1155 
Broadway, N.Y. Contains valuable information and 
instruction, also full descriptive price-list, not of any 
3000 stale, stiff, shop patterns,but some hundreds of orig- 
inal designs, perforated, for decorative painting, by an 
experienced artist, the inventor of the superb “ Lustra” 
painting, and sole manufacturer of only genuine 
* Lustra” colors. Sent FREK Ot on rece ipt o of add ress, 
Piso’s Senate 3 for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Also for Cold in the ane, 
HH e, Hay Fever, &c. 30 cen’ 
Anti-Shi ne removes 


SHINY CLOTHES Anstschtrs.cocs 


y wear, from silks, satins, worsted &c. Does 
wa injure the finest fabric. Batintnetfon guaranteed or 
money refunded. Price 50c., 3 packages for $1, + 
paid. Address HOWARD THU Buffalo, N I 
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«* INEG2O%, 
ony * 


Beg to inform their customers and the public that 
every one of their numerous departments is filled 
with the latest Novelties in Foreign and Domestic 
Goods, which will be offered at prices, as usual, 
lower than any other house 

Special attention is called to their magnificent 
line of 


SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS, 


DRESS COODS, 


MOURNING GOODS, 
LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S SUITS, 
COSTUMES, WRAPS, and JACKETS, 
INFANTS’ OUTFITS, 

FINE MUSLIN and CAMBRIC 
UNDERWEAR, 
PARASOLS, 

CURTAINS, DRAPERIES, 
UPHOLSTER 
RUCS, 
de., &e. 


All goods, prepaid, delivered Sree of charge 
within 75 miles of N. Y. City. 


Y GOODS, 


6th Avenue, 102, 104, 106 West 20th Street, N.Y. 


SEAL-SKINS. 


C. C. SHAYNE, 
Manufacturer, 
HAS MARKED DOWN 
Sli oe Seal-skin Sacques to 
$1 


$200 Sacques te $150, and 
$250 Sacques to $185. 
$300 ie Garments to 
295 


These elegant garments are 
mude up in the latest style, 
and are strictly reliable in 
every particular. 

SHAYNE’S GENUINE OT- 
TER SACQUES, marked 
down to $225. 

OTTER PALETOTS, $350. 

Decided bargains in Mink- 
lined CIRCULARS and Short 
Seal WRAPS, 


103 PRINCE ST. 





To Embroider 


CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Brarnerp & Anuereone’sfuctory ends, called Waste 
Embroidery. 40c. will buy one ounce,which woald cost 
One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk and beautiful colors. 
Designs for 100 styles of Crazy Stitches enclosed in each 
ackage. Send 40 cts. in stamps or postal note to THE 
RAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL SILK CO., 621 
Market tSt., t., Philadelphia, Pa.; or, 469 Broadway, N.Y. 


CURE". DEAF 


Peck’s Patent IMPROVED CUSHIONED EaR Druma 
Perfect! Restere, she e Hearing, and perform the 
work of the natural d nvisible, comfortable and 
always in position. ‘All cemeeneetion and even whispers 
heard distinctly. Send for illustrated book with testimoni- 
pete FREE. Address F. HISOOX, 853 Broadway, N. ¥ 


EVERY LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


s. T. TAYLOR'S 


Iastrate Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THK 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
Copies, 6 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. Send 
orders to S. T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N. Y. 


OPIUM MORPHINE HABITS 
quickly and painlessly cured 
athome. Free Trial Course 
toall. HUMANE REM- 
EDY 


CO., Lafayette, Ind. 
Send a stamp for new illustrated list of ar- 
tists and embroidery materials. 25 skeins 
of embroidery silk for 13 cents. 12 knots of 
floss for 25 cents. Address W. P. Pray, Lynn, Mass. 


Send your name for large descriptive list 
of fancy work, which PRAY is sent free. Waste 
embroidery silk, 25 cts a box. Large ball of 
tinsel for 11 cts. W. P. Pray, Lyon, Maes. 


my . a~ 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all an- 
noving dteGgurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme wt LIAN, No. 44 East 25th St., N.Y. 


Send six cents for postage, and receive 
free, a costly box of goods which will 
help all, of either sex, to more money 


right aw 1y than anything else in this 
world. ane... await the workers absolutely sure. 
Terms mailed free TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


FOR VALUABLE INFORMATION, 
address Mrs. A, Fletcher, 


6 EAST 14th ST., New York. 





By mail. 


BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS 
For ple nying Progressive Euchre. New Catalogue, 
describing favors for the “German” and Progressive 
Euchre, will on sent, postpaid, for Ten Cents. 
WEN MOORE CO., Portland, Maine. 


NTS “WANTE D for indispensable household 
article. $2~ Send 2-cent stamp for sample. 
A. GOHRING & CO., 202 William St., New York. 


| eRA PICTURES—A NEW LOT, 4e. for 
sample. A. G. Basserr, Rochester, N, Y 
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“ Yaas, STEVE, 1 USED TER BE RUDDER TOUGH, BUT SINCE ? 
HAB BEEN TROUBLED SOME WID DE 
RUMATIZ, 1 FIN' | HEZ TER KEEP DRY, SO I KERRIES DIS 


I'M GITTIN’ OL'ER AN’ 


YUMBREL.” 


FACETLE. 
YES, SIR. 

* Yea, sir,” said Tit- 
well, the fashionable and 
wealthy tailor, pointing 
to an Alma-Tadema 
which he had bought at 
& recent art sale—* Yes, 
sir, ] am proud to own 
that picture, for I con- 
sider the man that paint- 
ed it every bit as good in 
his profession as I am in 
mine. Yes, sir.” 


SS 5 
SOMEWHAT INDEFI- 
NITE. 


“ Going to the library, 

olly 2?” 

** Yea, dear.” 

“Well, bringsme a 
book—the oneAW¥ill was 
talking about, if you can 

et it.” 

** What's the name ?” 

** 1 don’t remember ex- 
actly ; but it's *Recollec- 
tions of Something or 
Somewhere by Some- 

ody.?” 


eqquatiuineyae 
SYMPATHETIC 
NELLIE. 

Among the Christmas 
resents tliat small Nel- 
ie received was a pretty 
embroidered handker- 
chief, which was careful- 
ly put away to be brought 
eut on gala occasions. 
Shortly after, while call- 
ing with her mother at a 
neighbor's, some bad 
news was brought to the 
latter, which caused sev- 
eral of the family to 


weem , 

“Oh dear!” said Nel- 
lie; “it’s awful unhap- 
py, and if F had my 
*broidered handkerchief 
here I'd ery too.” 


—_—>——— 
WHY.SHE ADMIRED 
MRS. WOOD. 

Mes. Sunemvon (who 
is the first quest to arrive, 
to her hostess). “ And so 
you expect Mrs. Dash? 
ine woman, very fine 
woman, though, between 
ourselves, a trifle lond. 
And really she shouldn't 









































HARD TIMES. 

TABBY. *‘ WELL, WELL! IT DOES .SEEM TO ME THAT 
FOLKS ARE GETTING MIGHTY PARTICULAR IN THIS LO- 
CALITY.” 


“ No, saAH, I DOAN’ STOP WUK AN’ GO HOME AT FO’ CLOCK, 
SAH, BUT I WUKS TILL SiX ‘CLOCK BY MY WATCH, AN’ I GUESS 
YOR MISINFO'MED, SAH. MY WATCH DUMB, SAH? 
‘TIS, SAH; BUT IT'S ALLUS RIGHT AT QUITTIN’-TIME, ‘CUZ 


ER-R— MAYBE 


DE HAN’S AM ALLUS P*INTIN’ SIX 'CLOCK, SAH.” 
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A CAPABLE RACE.~ 


Youne Mr. WRAYBURN SNAGGS THORNDYKE WYNN, OF ENGLAND, WAS DINING RECENTLY WITH MR. AND MRs, J. BLEECKER VAN MONTMORENCY, 
OF UPPER FIFTH AVENUE. 

*“* ARE YOU AN ENGLISHMAN ?” SUDDENLY INQUIRED THE YOUNGEST ANGLOMAMAC,OF THE HOUSEHOED. . 

“ TEs,” LAUGHED YOUNG MR. W.S. T. Wynn. “ Don’T YOU LIKE ENGLISHMEN ?” 

“ OH YES,” WAS THE RESPONSE. “ OUR BUTLER Is AN ENGLISHMAN. MAMMA SAYS ENGLISHMEN MAKE THE MOST CAPABLE HOUSE SERVANTS 
IN THE WORLD.” ad ‘ 
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go on as she does with 

oung Mr. Milds. And 
he's coming too? Nice 
fellow, extremely nice 
fellow, if he does make 
me think of a,monkey 
every time I look at him, 
And Miss Jolie? Love- 
ly girl! Pity she’s so 
very plain and unplea- 
santly rude. And Rites 
well the author? Clev- 
er man, but horribly cons 
ceited. And Mrs. Wood? 
Ah, there’s a charming 
old lady! I admire her 
so much for this reason: 
you never hear her say a 
word against anybody.” 

——$@———___ 


THEY LIKE THE 
TITLE, 


Two newly fledged 
physicians met the other 
day, and the following 
highly interesting con. 
versation ensued : . 

“Ah! good-morning, 
doctor.” 

* Good-morning, doc« 
tor.” : 

* And how are you to- 
day, doctor?” 

* First-rate; and how 
are you, doctor ?” 

“T'm all right. Gota 
good case of meningitis 
at your hospital, doce 

or 2” 


“ Yes; come down and 
take a look at it, doctor. 
Anything special up 
your way, doctor ?” 

“Man fell from acaf- 
folding and broke bis 
neck two days ago; still 
alive; may get over it. 
Pleased to have you call, 
doctor.” 

“Thank you; I will, 
doctor. Good-day, doc- 
tor.” 

** Good-day, doctor.” 
———————— 


UNNECESSARY 
" ETY. 


Siok Hussann. “* You 
will see, dear, that my’ 
grave is kept green ?” 

Wire. “ Ob yes, John. 
The sexton has a ten- 
year-old boy who will be 
only too glad to earn a 
litthe something every 
week.” 
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LADY (in shoe store). “I WOULD LIKE TO LOOK AT SOME CLOTH SLIPPERS FOR MYSELF.” 
CLERK (until recently in the dry-goods line.) “ YES, MADAM; SOMETHING ALL WOOL AND A 


YARD WIDE?” 
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WE DON’T DO SOMETHING TO PRESERVE IT.” 


LADY, “I'M AFRAID, HANNAH, THAT THIS NEW CARPET WILL GET PERFECTLY RUINED IF 


SERVANT. “‘ YEs, MA’AM, THAT'S TRUE; AND I THINK IF YOU WAS TO PUT A DRUGGIST UN- 


DER THE TABLE, IT WOULD BE AS NICE AS ANYTHING.” 











